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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_~——_ 
HE French Loan of £80,000,000 has been a great success. 
Inspired, it would seem, by the defeat of the Socialists, by the 
financial speech of M. Thiers, and by the apparent strength of the 
Government, the French people have rushed to subscribe to a loan 
which offers them a much higher interest than Rente. Rente 
gields at 53 less than six per cent., while M. Thiers offers 5 per 
cent. for subscriptions at 80 and a discount of 6 per cent for full 
payment at once. To those who comply with this last condition 
the loan offers more than 6} per cent., and twice the amount was 
accordingly offered by France, and three times by the whole world. 
The success of this operation has restored the confidence of the 
French in themselves, and greatly strengthened M. Thiers’ hands, 
as has also the success of his review on Thursday. Eighty thou- 
¢and men then manceuvred before him at Longchamps without 
eaising any cry for any party, a proof, think French critics, that 
discipline has been restored, but perhaps rather a proof that 
Marshal Macmahon has the confidence of his men. The loan will, 
_ it is imagined, affect the elections, and it is expected that of 120 
members elected 90 will support M. Thiers. 


Gambetta arrived in Paris on 26th June, and left on the 28th 
for Bordeaux, where he delivered a speech on the 29th. He is 
said to have accepted the present Government, declaring that a 
Government which could make laws, raise milliards, and suppress 
riots proved in those acts its strength and right. ‘* Any one who 
threatens it is a factious malcontent.” ‘This is the bulletin only, 
and the text will probably, when received, soften these expres- 
sions; but they suffice to show that M. Gambetta thinks a Re- 
public may be expected to proceed from the provisorium. M. 
Gambetta will be elected for Paris and Marseilles, and his immense 
hold not only over all true Republicans, but all Frenchmen—in- 
cluding the Legitimists, who pardon much to the man who did not 
despair of France—will enable him to exercise a serious influence 
over the policy of M. Thiers. He may even, as chief of the Liberal 
Opposition, be able to transmute a mere Dictatorship intoa genuine 
Parliamentary government, holding the balance between the 
Thiers’ party and the pure Monarchists. All observers appear to 
agree that the re-appearance of this one man deranges all pre- 
vious calculations. 


The Prussian system does not appear entirely to prevent quarrels 
between employers and workmen, while it makes them terribly 
serious when they do come. On 28th June the men employed at 
the ironworks of Konigshiitte, near Breslau, in Prussian Silesia, 
after quarrelling with the masters for some days, attacked the 
superintendent's office and the prison, and, according to the bulletin, 
“commenced plundering.” The Uhlans charged the rioters ; seven 


of whom were killed, thirty wounded, and sixty arrested. Martial | 


law has been proclaimed throughout the district, which, it should 
be remembered, has throughout the war been full of troops, held 
there to watch any possible movement from the Austrian side. 


Monday's debate on the Ballot was one of the dreariest and 
frigidest of the whole session, though it commenced with a pro- 
mnising speech in its favour from Mr. Henry James (Q.C., M.P. 
for Taunton), who was as ‘candid’ as to the necessary evil of 


| the secret system as the most open mind could desire. He main- 
| tained that the intimidation at the election of 1868 had made 
converts to the Ballot from amongst the most Conservative- 
minded of Lancashire men, and though he did not urge the Ballot 
as a cure for bribery, which he thought the new law as to Elec- 
tion petitions had done much to diminish, he did urge it as 
the only remedy for intimidation. Mr. Gathorne Hardy, in a 


6 | speech of considerable ability, pointed out that secrecy was 


wanted more that the electors might be at perfect liberty to 
follow their own interests, than that they might be at perfect 
liberty to follow their own opinions,—nor would the opinions and 
interests always coincide. 


Lord Hartington spoke in favour of the Ballot for Ireland, 
declaring his belief that in many places it would set the electors 
free to support the Government, and that even if Ireland sent up 
a united ‘* Home-Rule” party, it would be well for Ireland to 
speak its mind freely, and to learn the absolute impossibility of any 
dissolution of the Union. Mr. Platt (M.P. for Oldham) advo- 
cated the Ballot as a remedy for the terrorism of the violent 
Unionists; Mr. R. ‘Torrens (Cambridge) illustrated its conserva- 
tive tendencies by his own election under it, at the top of the poll, 
in Adelaide, South Australia, at a time when he believed that in 
any open-voting election he could not have been elected at all, 
because he was not radical enough; Dr. Ball was somewhat dull 
and historical against it; and Mr. Maguire closed the debate by 
pleading warmly for it for Ireland, and pledging himself that the 
principle of ‘‘ Home-Rule,” to which he gave in his adherence, 
does not mean dissolution of the Union or Disintegration of the 
Empire, to which he is as opposed as any one, but only efficient 
local government in relation to the class of affairs which are even 
now creating a regular dead-lock in Parliament. Ireland, said 
Mr. Maguire, whether under the secret or the open system, would 
certainly send up 50 members pledged to ‘ Home-Rule’ at the 
next elections. 


On Thursday, the debate had much more spirit. It was opened 
by Mr. Bentinck, who expressed the longing for Australia which 
he felt for the first time on hearing that in that colony there were 
no Liberals or Conservatives; — he assumed that there must 
still be the good old Whigs and Tories over whose disappear- 
ance here he is always mourning. Mr. Bernal Osborne followed, 
in a very able and amusing speech on his own electioneering ex- 
periences as illustrative of the necessity for secret voting. He 
had paid £85 to secure what is called “ a hearing” on nomination- 
days, and had found his supporters, retained for that very pur- 
pose, so noisy that nothing could be heard. Le was very strongly 
in favour both of the abolition of the nomination ‘* Saturn- 
alia,” and of charging the expenses of elections on the county 
and municipality. As it is, fortunes are spent in “ flooding” a 
| constituency with money, and then the honourable ‘ flooder” is 

made a baronet or sent to ‘‘ another place.” Mr. Osborne men- 

tioned that he had been charged in his last election expenses 
£10 10s. for two sets of teeth, and on inquiring if the expense was 
legal, his adviser said certainly, as it was for men who 
had got their teeth knocked out in his service, and were quite 
willing to get the new sets knocked out also,—certainly a singular 
and suspicious election item, suggestive of some political den- 
tist’s agency,—artificial teeth not being precisely the weakness of 
the class of Irishmen who mostly brandish the shillelagh. 





Mr. Forster urged with his usual force the argument that the 
recent addition of so many needy electors to the electorate made it 
essential they should be properly protected in the exercise of their 
vote, and maintained that bribery would hardly survive the Ballot, 
since there could be no surer mode of stopping a trade than to ren- 
| der the delivery of the goods uncertain. ‘Ihe only use of public 

opinion was to get a man’s conscience to work honestly on the 
‘question of his vote, and when it interfered with that, it was a 
‘mischief. He voted for secrecy because in secret the conscience 
'would be brought into undisturbed contact with the point of 
‘duty. Perhaps. as Mr. Forster never beard of a man 
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786 THE 
doing under a disguise or incognito what he would not only never | social revolution, which, whatever be its moral character, is absolute 
have done in public, but feels a sincere shame in having done andcomplete? ‘This is the explanation the public wishes to hear, 
at all? Is not the selfish motive as much more powerful in , not childish denunciation of soldiers for wearing gaudy uniforms, 
solitude, as the fear of public disapprobation is in society ? | **decorated with feathers plucked from dead birds’ tails.” What 

——————_——_———_ does Mr. Odger suppose his coat was cut from, the trees or living 

Mr. Gladstone insisted on that diminution of the number of consi- | sheep? And why is it worse to strip dead birds than live sheep ? 
derations making public responsibility desirable which accompanies | 
every great extension of the suffrage, and on the proportional in- | 








Some scandal has been given at Rome by the conduct of an 


crease in the number and weight of those considerations which | 


require secrecy. A small body exercising very responsible duties | dent than scandslous. 
on behalf of others, must vote in public; a very large, and not | 


English peer, which seems, however, to have been rather impru- 
The Earl of Gainsborough and his son 
went there on deputation to the Pope, and while there Rome was 


decorated to demonstrateagainst the Pope. A fervent Ultramontane, 


very independent body, so large that it may fairly regard itself | 
Mr. Noel objected to put the Italian flag out of the window of his: 


as identical with the body politic, may vote with a truer repre- | ‘ t 
gentative accuracy if it votes in secret. He reiterated that the | room in the hotel, and it was removed, but subsequently replaced, 


tendency of the Reform of 1867 was to further reforms in the | either atthe demand of the crowd, a3 some accounts say, or to affront. 
same direction which would render the Ballot still more effec- | guests of marked Papalino proclivities. Mr. Noel at this lost his 
tual, but disclaimed all Ministerial intention of initiating these | temper, and either “ removed” or “tore down” the Italian flag, 
reforms. He still held to the opinion that public voting was | shouting “ Viva il Papa-Rt!” The Earl, who was absent, on his 
the highest mode of discharging the electoral duty, but main- return supported his son, aud with regular English pluck and in- 
tained that in the balance of evils, Secrecy was the least. | Starenee to popular feeling insisted on driving away from the- 
Se eee hotel through the crowd, which, by aid of the Questor’s guard,she- 
Mr. Disracli’s speech was only directel to show that all the | did safely. Too much has been made of the whole matter, for 
evils against which the Ballot was directed are on the decline, and | though Mr. Noel should have left the flag alone, it clearly not 
to stick a few pins into his opponeut. It seemed obvious that his | heiug his business to settle the ownership of a foreign city, he 
own objection to the Ballot was not great; though his objection to | Appears to have affronted the people mainly under an impression 
any success of the Liberal Administration was. ‘I am bound / that he and his creed were made special objects of insult. If he- 
to say,” he said, in defending the character of the present Parlia- | had done it on the Protestant side in a Catholic country, people 
ment, ‘ that, so far as the members of the new Parliament are con- | would rather have admired the vigour of his ‘‘ confession,” as they 
cerned, I do not think that these [hostile] predictions have been at | did Captain Keppel’s when, under those very circumstances, he- 
all verified; I think they have shown themselves to be men of tem- | rescued Mr. Summer at Macao. 


| 





perate opinions, and that they have originated no violent motions 
of that character. But there has been one exception in this matter. 
There has been one Member of Parliament who, from the moment 


he took his seat in it, has taken every possible opportunity of | 


oppressing and alarming the public mind with reference to organic 
changes, and that has been the Prime Minister.” Of course, 
being not very deeply opposed to the measure itself, Mr. Disraeli 
had to be only the more severe on Mr. Gladstone and his majority, 
for which he prophesied early stagnation and disappearance. 
‘There is a celebrated river which has been the subject of poli- 
tical interest of late, and with which we are all acquainted, which 
rolls its magnificent volume clear and pellucid in its course, but 
which never reaches the ocean ; it sinks into mud and morass, and 
such will be the fate of this mechanical majority.” Surely Mr. 
Disraeli's metaphorical ‘*mud and morass” must be the low | 
country of the Conservative Opposition ? 


On the first division which took place on the question of 
adjourument, the *‘ mechanical majority,”—ia this case not quite 
mechanical,—was 122 (340 against 218). On the question of 
going into Committee itself, the ‘* mechanical majority ” was only 
94 (324 against 250). The House, it will be observed, only con- 
tained from about 558 to 562 members (including tellers), nearly 
100 short of its proper number. 





The Government has decided to strengthen ‘the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council. The amount of property under 
litigation from India alone between 1863 and 1868 was £13,390,000, 
but the Treasury cannot bring itself to give full salaries. The 
Lord Chancellor therefore proposes to appoint four paid members, 
two retired judges from Westminster Hall and two from India, 
and each will receive £1,500 a year in addition to pension. That 
is, the English judges, who do not understand Indian business, will 
have £5,000 a year, and the Indian judges, who do, will have 
£3,500,—clearly a perfect arrangement. However, four judges 
sitting permanently till arrears are cleared off will be able to do 
the work, and abate a scandal which has attained its present dis- 
creditable height solely through the inopportune parsimony of her 
Majesty’s Government. The taxpayer has claims, but he has no 
right to govern India and refuse his subjects justice. 





Mr. Odger on Monday delivered a lecture on the International, 
but we cannot make out from it what position he assumes. He 
repudiates bloodshed and fire-raising as means, but is far from 
explicit about theend. Does he or does he not desire a social re- 
volution in which the State or the Commune shall be sole 
capitalist, marriage shall be abolished, and inheritance unknown ? 
No, he replies, the International, as ie originally framed it, only 
sought to establish solidarité between workmen of different 
countries, so that they should not compete with each other. Very 
well; but why, then, did he remain a leader in a society which 


, learn to draw, without the slightest good result. 


from 1866 up to the capture of Paris, has certainly preached a 





| The London School Board has agreed upon its general scheme 
| of education in a report brought up by Professor Huxley,—who 
was the chairman of the Committee which drew it, and has won 
| himself a deservedly conspicuous position on the Board by his 
|clear judgment and his general strength,—several paragraphs 
‘of which have already been adopted (with slight changes) at the 
| two last meetings of the Board. The report proposes three classes 
| of schools, infant schools for children under seven, in which the 
sexes are to be mixed,—junior schools for children between seven 
and ten, in which boys and girls may be taught either together or 
apart, as seems most desirable in each locality, and senior schools, 
for children between ten and thirteen or upwards, in which the boys 
and girls should be taught separately ;—tle junior and senior 
schools to be organized, as far as possible, on the large scale for 





| schools of 509 each, but the infant schools not to exceed 250 or 
| 300 at the most. Sixteen teachers are to be allotted to a school 


of 5)0, one head, four certificated assistant-teachers, and eleven 
pupil-teachers. The schools are to be open generally five hours 
daily for five days in the week. Corporal punishment is not to 
be absolutely forbidden, but it is never to be inflicted by pupil- 
teachers, and never at all without the sanction of the head-master, 
and its frequent use will be regarded as a sign of a teacher’s in- 
competence. Scripture with explanations, music, and drill are to 
be taught in every schogl. 

A good deal of discussion has arisen at the latest mectings of 
the London School Board as to compulsory subjects. ** Social 
economy” is to be taught to both boys and girls, though not prac- 
tical cooking and washing even to the girls, as to the teaching of 
which there are serious practical difliculties,—and what precisely 
social economy is to mean beyond the value of good ventilation, 
fresh air, good draining, and cleanliness, it is not easy to say. We 
regret to see a tendency to regard all children as capable of learn- 
ing advantageously to themselves such matters as drawing, and 
to make it compulsory. ‘The present editor can aflirm that for 
years he wasted valuable time over trying, earnestly trying, to 
After all, the 
tabula vasa theory of education has its false side as well as the 
other. 


Yesterday week Mr. Ayrton threw down the glove once more to 
Mr. Edward Barry and his friends in the House of Commons by 
a deliberate attack on him for wasting the public money. He said, 
in answer to Mr. G. C. Bentinck, that it was not merely the 


‘question of what was paid to Mr. Barry, but a question of ‘* the 


thousands, the hundreds of thousands of pounds which the House 
was called upon to supply to meet the cost of carrying out his 
suggestions. There was now no more of these suggestions, and 
consequently expenditure was less.” ‘To this Mr. Barry-replies 10 
‘Tuesday's Zines that he never once under any Commissioner took 
the initiative, and had not even the means of doing so, in 409 
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“ matter involving expense ; that his acquaintance with Mr. Ayrton | Mr. Bernal Osborne has given notice that on Monday he will 
r has been of the slightest, and that he never had anything to do | ask the Home Secretary if the ends of justice are not likely to be 
‘8, under him except to complete some few works commenced before | promoted by passing a Bill enabling the Chief Justice of the 
- Mr. Ayrton took office; that as to the votes for the Houses of Common Pleas (Mr. Justice Bovill) to sit through the long 
is Parliament, they have not been reduced under Mr. Ayrton, except | vacation for the trial of the Tichborne case, and the Times sup- 
“ so far as they were necessarily reduced by the completion of the ports the suggestion, though the judge, the jury, and the 
‘ puilding, which has only just occurred; and that the comparison barristers on both sides agree in the horror they express at the sug- 
. with last year is specially unfair, as last year’s votes were swelled gestion, and are conspiring to adjourn from next Friday till the 7th 
‘. by £10,000 for alterations ordered and effected by Mr. Ayrton November. It is hardly possible that the chain of the evidence can 
3 himself without the intervention of any architect at all; finally, be taken up afresh four months hence without grave injury to the 


’ ¢hat Mr. Ayrton has spent more in one year on “ alterations” cause of justice. And it is dangerous to the pith of the country, 
: alone than has been laid out in ten previous years under. that | when we begin to make holidays the first essential of life. 


isfactory head. —_——_— 
| — d Direct telegraphic communication has now been established 


’ ae | 
t. On the evening of Tuesday Mr. Beresford Hope attacked between Shanghai and London, and on 28th June a message, 
s the Chief Commissioner of Works again, denominating bim, gated that morning, was received from Mr. Markham, Acting 
, in relation to his claim to teach the public manners, “the Consul at that port. It announced that the expedition recently 
$ Chesterfield of the nineteenth century” (transformed by the despatched by the Americans against Corea, under Commander 


> Parliamentary report of the Times, which is now seldom Rogers, has been successful. ‘The Coreans had murdered some 
trustworthy, into ‘‘the jester of the nineteenth century”), | Americans cast ashore there, and President Grant determined to 
ané engaging in a philippic which was frequently, and rather compel them to sign a treaty promising protection to mariners. 
rudely, interrupted by its victim. Mr. Ayrton, in his reply, Acting under advice from Pekin, they refused to receive his mes- 
, was as unpleasant to Mr. Barry as ever, and rather more un- | sengers, and, as we presume from the telegram, were attacked in 
| pleasant to national art. He insisted on calling St. Stephen's | ¢he capital by marines and sailors landed from the expedition. 
Crypt, to which he bears a personal grudge for the money spent | They made a desperate defence, but ultimately the citadel was 
on its restoration, ‘*the Vault,” maintaining,—as usual, blunder- | surrendered, with 481 pieces of cannon. ‘The American loss was 


i 


eces 


ingly,—that ‘the Vault’ was the proper term for it, as before the oy officer and two men killed, and seven men wounded. 
Reformation it was called ‘St. Mary’s in the Vault,” and after | a aa 

the Reformation, St. Mary’s was taken off, and ‘the Vault’ was | Lord Lyveden on Tuesday brought up the question of the right 
the whole of the name left. Mr. Ayrton was wrong. St. | of the Indian Government to impose a rate for education on pro- 
Stephen's Crypt, as has been shown by Mr. M‘Kenzie Walcott, is perty held under the Perpetual Settlement. We have discussed 
quite distinct from St. Mary’s in the Vault, and was never known | the general question of these rates elsewhere, but we may say here 
as ‘the Vault’ either before or since the Reformation up to Mr. | we agree with the minority of the India House in deprecating 
Ayrton’s time, when he invented this name of reproach for a) any tax in Bengal Proper which falls on land alone. We hold 
work of architecture he chose to depreciate and despise. ‘To do) that while Lord Cornwallis did not pledge the British Govern- 
Mr. Ayrton justice, his spite against places seems to be quite as/ ment never to tax the profit of land among other profits, and 
arbitrary and malignant as his spite against persons. He was | while, therefore, an income-tax levied on all incomes alike is quite 
even more effective in his tirade against “ the Vault,” than in his | fair, he did pledge us never to increase the special taxation on 
tirade against Mr. Barry, and quite as accurate. ‘The natural |]and. A rate on landed property alone is such an increase, and is 
effect of Mr. Ayrton’s speeches was to elicit a strong expression of | therefore a breach of faith. It is most unfortunate that it should 
feeling from the House in fuvowr of national monuments, and | be 30, but, as we conceive, nothing short of a vote of the landlords 
against a spurious and false economy. He is a mere goad to drive | can release us from the contract. ‘The question is one of extreme 
Parliament into extravagance,—through antipathy to him. , complication, but there can be no doubt that scores of millions 
Ne have been invested in Bengal on the faith of a belief that taxation 


Job Slub,—which, i ious contras he nature of ; 
The Cobden Club,—which, in curious contrast to the nature ons ths tan eudih eaves be taxtened, 


‘the man whom it commemorates, assembles but to dine and talk, nhs cased 

—held its annual meeting last Saturday, when the talking, under Mr. West on Wednesday withdrew a Bill which will one day be 
Lord Granville’s presidency, was, as we must admit, rather better | quoted as evidence of the social system of England in 1870, He 
than usual, perhaps because Lord Granville, as he boasted at the | wanted to abolish the power of churchwardens to allot seats in 





. . . : | = 
| close of the proceedings, had succeeded in reducing the number of | churches, and so to make every seat every body's, or at least every 
} fish courses which preceded the ‘ reguiar dinner ” to the moderate | parishioner’s. The [louse was quite startled and interested, and 


| number of “ten.” There was, however, as usual, too much panegyric | he was told from all sides that our society was not yet prepared 
on Mr. Cobden, who, realist as he was, would be the first to shrink | for such a change. Even Mr. Beresford Lope agreed that it could 
















from such streams of flattery, and who, if he can look upon our | 
terrestrial proceedings during the last year,would be the first to admit | 
that he had quite over-rated the strength of commercial ties, and 
under-rated the strength of the disturbing human passions. Mr. 


Cobden was a very strong man, a very shrewd reasoner, and a | 


very lucid and beautiful expositor of his own political views; but 
no one who estimates him truly will deny that there was a side on 
which his mind was narrow, and bis imaginatior: limited by both 
prejudice and defective education. We do injustice to our great 
men by bespattering them with unmeaning praise. 


Lord Granville’s speech chiefly dwelt on the satisfaction with 
which Mr. Cobden would have regarded his success in keeping 
this English people, the ‘* most combative” of existing races, out 
of the war, andin showing the difficulty of doing so he turned aside 
to quiz rather cleverly the author of ‘Dame Europa’s School :’— 
** Dignitaries of the Church wrote little tales for school children, 
sold not by tens or hundreds, but by tens of thousands, which 
appeared to me to contain only one moral, and that was that it 
was disgraceful and humiliating for this country to conduct itself 
industriously and peacefully, while any other two nations were 
fighting, and while one, as always must happen, was not so suc- 
cessful as the other.” The Ministers had been all but accused, 
Lord Granville said, of showing a want of ingenuity and skill in 
nol managing to involve us in a contest. The important point 
practically, however, in Lord Granyille’s speech was his declara- 
tion that, however anxious the Cabinet might be to be useful to 
France in her difficulty, there was one thing they would not do,— 
“renew negotiations for a fresh ‘Treaty of Commerce based upon 
4 retrograde principle.” 


| body except pilots, came 


not be done, and admitted that the vicar of a chapel-of-ease dared 
not let a prominent sitting to servauts in livery. He would 
| empty his chapel. We believe, disgraceful as we consider the 
fact, that Mr. Beresford Hope is right, and that in the county 
towns more especially, a really democratic system in our churches 
| would empty them. ‘There is no cause which breeds quarrel so 
} venomous or so enduring as the allotment of seats, and if none 
were allotted, respectable, steady-going old church people would, 
we believe, stay away while they lived... We must wait, and wait 
‘long, for in New York, iu the most popular churches, the seats 
In Catholic countries all pray 
** respectability” is a 


| 


are annually put up to auction, 
together, but in Protestant countries 
religion, and quite as powerful as the orthodox one. 


The annual dinner at the Trinity louse, attended by every- 
off on Saturday. ‘Lhe Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the Master, and the Prince of Wales, proposed the toasts 
in speeches of the usual sort, and the replies were mostly of the 
perfunctory kind. Mr. Goschen, on behalf of the Navy, hoped 
that when the battle of Dorking came to be fought the Navy 
would blow up its fos. Mr. Lowe, on behalf of the House of 
Commons, declared that it was liable, like the public, to panics, 
during which it spent money wildly, and then shuddered if the 
‘Treasury asked for some petty tax; and the Lord Chancellor, 
on behalf of her Majesty's Ministers, declared that they would 
uphold the flag everywhere, and that the Navy of England was 
a defensive force, and that “this was a great consolation to his 
mind.” 


Consols were ou Friday 92} to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


M. THIERS AND HIS POLICY. 


\ JE must not allow our dislike for M. Thiers’ pseudo- 
Republic, a Republic maintained by the bayonet and 
subjected to a dictatorship, to blind us to the ability of 
many sorts which he is anquestionably displaying. There is 
power in M. Thiers of a kind, the power of a man who 
though old is very full of life, devoid of small scruples, not to 
say big ones, experienced in affairs, and certain that when he 
is first, everybody else is in his place. Supposing his object 
to be the establishment of his own power for the present as 
the best obtainable interregnum, he certainly succeeds in the 
teeth of the most serious obstacles. Paris was nearly as 
strong as France, and he has conquered Paris. He has, 





though a civilian, contrived to obtain such a hold over the | 


Army that he can venture to review it in large masses. He 


has, though a renegade from monarchy, induced a Monar- | 


chical Assembly to prefer him, for the present at all events, to 
a throne, and this even though his dictatorship is avowedly 
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'of endless revolutions. Certainly the increase in the octrois 
| under the Empire has not checked the consumption of liquor. 
Nearly the same argument applies to the increased duty on sugar, 
while, as to the new tax on transfers, the total, cruelly heavy as it 
is, is probably not more than equivalent to lawyers’ charges in 
England for the transfer of small parcels of land. The State 
in France has, by scientific arrangements, dispensed with con- 
veyancers’ fees, and may safely take—we do not say wisely 
take—some portion of the waste it has prevented. It is a 
blundering and unjust mode of taxing, but neither a ruinous 
/nor an impossible one. For the buyer it is self-adjusted, as 
he buys at his own discretion ; and for the seller it is covered 
over and over again by the rise in the value of land of late 
years. The protective duties are utterly bad economically, 
but politically M. Thiers had to consider that the alternative, 
an income-tax, could not be applied to personalty alone with- 
out breach of faith with the fundholder, and that if extended 
_to land it would have to be applied to five millions of peasants, 
who can destroy any Government, and whose whole scheme of 


life and idea of success rest upon the careful concealment of’ 


| their incomes. Before everything they want to save silently, 


intended to increase the chances of the detested Republic. | publicity meaning with them more taxes, more family claims, 


He has, though an enemy of the Reds, induced M. Gambetta, | and more chances of being robbed. Granting conditions which 


the one Red chief who is competent to govern, to 
adhere to the system of which he is the head. He has ob- 
tained such a hold on opinion in France, that it is believed 
of 120 new members 
of M. Thiers, and has so restored public confidence that | 
the largest single loan of this century of loans has_ 
been raised in France in a single day. After making 
all deductions, the raising of this loan has been a very 
noteworthy operation. The terms, it is true, are very high, 
nearly 7 per cent. ; but high terms were needed, and the con- 
ditions have been so arranged that, supposing France one day | 
to be trusted, as India for example is trusted, the weight of 
the burden may be diminished one-third. Then itis true that | 
we probably know very little of the resources of very great | 
States, that we under-estimate excessively the profits annually 
made by six or seven millions of households, all working hard | 
with a view to profit, and are ignorant of the true proportion | 
between any loan and the annual savings of the people who 
subscribe it; but still, to raise £80,000,000 at once was a’ 
bold experiment, and it has succeeded. That may not be a 
proof of M. Thiers’ wisdom, but it is certainly a proof of the 
confidence entertained in his rule, and to have inspired that 
confidence is a very remarkable achievement. A Frenchman | 
with money is not a trustful being, and to get money from | 
him in vast quantities, for payment to an enemy and just 
after a scarcely suppressed civil war, argues great capacity of 
some kind. We suppose the truth to be that the French 
people, taught for three generations to believe that Paris 
was the danger of France, think that now Paris is subju- | 
gated the danger is over, but something must be allowed 
also to M. Thiers himself. He can strike hard, and that 
may be sufficient for the peasantry, but he can also speak 
well, and it is clear that his speech on finance, with its 
bold optimism, and predictions of returning fortune, and covert 
promises of revindication, exactly suited the small capitalists. 
We eannot share his confidence in the future, but it is probably 
sincere—for is not M. Thiers ruling ?—and it has certainly | 
exercised a most inspiriting influence on the tone of the 
French mind, which needs in civil, as in military life, the | 
exhilaration of mental champagne. 

Nor are we quite so certain as some of our contemporaries 
about the effect, and especially the political effect, of all M. 
Thiers’ new revenue proposals. One of them at least we sus- | 
pect to be sound. It is easy to say that increased duties on 
liquors will induce a decrease of consumption, and so they will, 
if pushed too far; but it is not so easy to draw the line, to say at 
what point selfish enjoyment will begin to be restrained. French 
Governments, it must be remembered, are not hampered by 
some English difficulties. Owing to the want of coherence 
among the people—who indulge in secret denunciations to a 
frightful extent—to the number and organization of the police, 
and to the practice of domiciliary visits, illicit distillation of 
spirits is very difficult in France, while the illicit manufacture 
of wine is next to an impossibility. You cannot make wine in 
a tea-kettle. The only obstacles the Government has to fear 
in taxing liquor are the poverty of the people or their resolu- 
tion not to drink, and neither may be sufticient to overcome 
the attraction of their favourite means of excitement, means, 
we fear, becoming only more and more popular as the hysteric 
tendency in French society develops itself under the pressure | 


| 


90 will have for creed the name_| least to the merit of cleverness. 





he doubtless deemed inexorable, the necessity of raising 20 per 
cent. more revenue without throwing the peasantry into the 
arms of the Bonapartes, M. Thiers’ proposals are entitled at 
His idea clearly is to meet 
the immediate emergency without thinking too much of the 


future ; and he has met it, that is to say, he will pay out the 


Germans within three years or two years, will compensate 


| French sufferers, and will rebuild Paris, at the cost of a great 
' reduction in the commercial prosperity of France, the causes of 


which will scarcely be visible to her people, and the extent 
of which will be less than the addition to her prosperity 


'made under the Empire. There is no wisdom in that, it may 


‘be; but there is cleverness, for France, be it remembered,. 


has not to contend with our first economic difficulty. Her 
population does not increase. 

Again, the refusal to reduce the military or naval expendi- 
ture, unwise as it appears to Englishmen, has some justifica- 
tions. The clear duty of Frenchmen is to release the country- 
men torn away from them without their own consent, or at: 
least to obtain such a position that their consent must be 
asked,—that is a duty at least as clear as that of Italy to 
release Venetia if she could, a duty all England admitted. 
And apart altogether from that, there is undoubted need for 
a strong army in France. Order is for the hour her necessity, 


'and though we hold it detestable that the policy of repression, 


not unnatural in a monarchy, should be kept up under the 


‘fiction of a Republic, we do not deny that a policy of repres- 


sion is for some time inevitable. The cities and the provinces 
will be at each other’s throats else. What we desire to know 
now is not whether M. Thiers is keeping an army, for he can- 


‘not help himself, but whether he is trying to make that army 


a good one, or only trying to make it devoted to his réyime by 
compliances inconsistent with its own good or that of the 
country. The accounts upon that point, though meagre, are 
not very reassuring. It is said that discipline is somewhat better 
since the capture of Paris; it is certain that the supply 
departments are better organized ; and it is probable that the 


‘Generals do not control M. Thiers as much as they did 


Napoleon. But, on the other hand, M. Thiers avoids, and it 
is believed dislikes anything like radical reorganization ; he 


‘flatters the troops excessively, and he passed over some inci- 


dents before the walls of Paris which indicated that the men 
were not thoroughly in hand. His cleverness, which in civil 
affairs is producing good, if temporary results, appears as 
regards military affairs to be directed mainly towards appear- 
ances; and if this is the case, it is at this point that danger 
will arise to his scheme. Speeches will raise loans, but. 
they will not make an Army; and the optimism which ex- 
hilarates a people like the French, makes an imperfect Army 
consider itself a match both for the world and the people. 





POLITICAL TENDENCIES OF THE DAY. 


\ R. LOWE was thought a terrible pessimist for predicting in 
z the debates on the Reform Bill of 1866 the speedy advent 
of that dead-level democracy, in which molehills would have to 
do duty as mountains, and thistles as forest trees ; and to some 
extent he was liable to the charge, for he did not see the good, 
but only the evil side of that anticipation,—and a good side to 
it there certainly is. But he was no pessimist for predicting 
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that, good or evil, that is the natural tendency of democratic 
changes, and we are already beginning to see the clear evi- 
dence of it, and to get it conceded on all sides. Only look 
at the admissions frankly made by the able Liberal 
Members who speak for the Ballot,—those, we mean, who, 
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liance, the confidence, the eloquence, the ease, which you may 
look for from men who are speaking from the very heart 
of social assumptions and a social creed absolutely their 
own. However much we may disguise the ‘fact, an electorate 
of householders with rich middle-class members for its nomi- 
nees, must approximate more and more rapidly to the system 


like Mr. Henry James, not having inherited the exclu- 
sive Ballot tradition of the philosophical clique which of delegation,—for the electorate will require that its repre- 


first adopted the Ballot as a symbol of faith, have sentatives should vote for its measures though it cannot 
really looked at the pros aad cons for themselves, and imbue them with its thoughts; and what is delegation as dis- 
yet give judgment in favour of the large constituencies. | tinguished from representation, except the registration of 
Such Liberals as these admit freely, nay, even maintain, that | votes which are not in sympathy with the real mind and heart 
in sacrificing the principle of tke public vote, a higher politi- | of the intermediary? We see that Parliament must tend to 
cal ideal is necessarily given up in favour of a lower one,—the become, what we can see that already it has gone a great way 


justification being that the lower ideal of political duty can towards becoming, a crowd of rich, undistinguished middle- 
‘be more easily lived up to by the electors ; and that, in short, | class men, who accept from their constituencies a number of 


as Aristotle taught long ago, the practical corruptions to which | instructions very far indeed from after the pattern of their own 
the higher standard is liable, are worse than the practical cor-| hearts. And here, again, the result is one of mixed good and 
ruptions to which the lower standard is liable. In other | evil,—we obtain an organism of lower political calibre, but of 
svords, to apply this principle to the discussion on the Ballot, | far more sensitiveness to the wants and needs of the masses of 
it is far better to hold the vote as a public trust to be given | the people,—a commoner but surer minister to the common 
publicly on public principles, but, then, the evils to which | weal, a vulgarer but broader instrument of the popular wants. 
that practice gives rise,—admitting, as it does, ample op- | Members of Parliament lose, individually, in intellectual and 
portunities, both of intimidating and of bribing men who ‘moral dignity what the constituencies gain in security of 
either do not look upon their vote as a public duty to be| purpose. Coarser means are used to attain a commoner class 
given publicly on public principles, or if they do, are not of ends, but then the commoner class of ends is the class of 
strong and independent enough to act as they think, ends in which the million have the deepest interest. The 
—are much more serious than the evils to which the| time of the House is more and more occupied in discussing 
lower practice gives rise of regarding the vote as a) Permissive Bills, Licence Bills, Commons’ Enclosure Bills, 
right to be exercised at the secret will of the elector. | Sunday Trading Bills, and so forth ; but these are the subjects 
The first assumption protects the voter against Aimse/f, against | which really affect most visibly, if not most nearly, the good 
his selfish interests, that is,—but fails to protect him against | of the “dim common populations” of whom the nation is 
others, against the aggressive energy of superiors. The last | made up. 

protects him against others, but leaves him at perfect liberty) We hold, then, that it is not only true, but indisputable, 
to succumb, unblamed by the world, to himself. Now as, of | that the tendency of democratic institutions is to reduce to a 
course, it is fair to expect that among a million and a half of | dead level the variety of our political scenery,—to lower the 
voters there will be a great majority whose interests and whose | standards of public life while providing, or striving to provide, 
principles would seem to themselves to coincide,—though the | in their place, standards of greater and more uniform worth te 
ideal of political duty will be lowered, we may probably get a the masses whose interests are consulted. Nor is this an evil 
better average representation of the electors’ political views | if, on the whole, the * dead level” is higher than the average 
under the Ballot than without it. On the other hand, as there | level, as it was before the levelling processes began. If our 
will be far less pride in political principle, a far less clearly- | electors adopt a lower and less manly standard of political 
marked division between political evil and political good, far morality, and yet fall much less below that standard 
less sense of political responsibility, far less noble emulation, |than they did below the higher standard of former 
we may expect every voter to take a somewhat coarser, some- | times,—if Parliament aims at reaching a much commoner 


what less strenuous, somewhat less scrupulous view of what 
his duty to his fellow-electors, as distinguished from his 
wishes for himself, requires, under the Ballot than under 
public voting. We shall have a lowered standard of political 
morality, but less flagrant falls from that standard than we 
have under the open system. Men will no longer be so much 
enslaved by the imperious selfishness of others, but they will 
be more free to acquiesce in the selfish impulses of their own 
hearts. Thus the Ballot promises at once certain guarantees 
against both the best and the worst influences which at present 
affect elections,—against the high emulation of a noble cause, 
and against the moral serfdom of dictatorial power or wealth. 
It seems to promise a dimmer and more torpid political 
morality, with fewer gross scandals. 

And what is true of the political ideal which the elector 
seems to be likely to accept, is true also of the political ideal 
which the representative seems likely to accept under the new 
régime, and this from a variety of conspiring causes. First of 
all, as the million get the electoral power into their own 
hands, and are aware that they have got it, they require 
many more absolute pledges than the smaller constituencies 


of old times used to require,—and many of them pledges which | 


have to be reluctantly swallowed by the candidate, and which 
remain in his constitution like undigested lumps of foreign 
substance, which he finds it impossible to assimilate to his 
genuine political creed. Even where there have been no such 
pledges, the Members know that if they vote in a particular 
way they will inevitably lose their seats at the next election, 
and hence such results as the great divisions against the 
Army Purchase System in a House whose whole tone and 
spirit are favourable to it. And of course, this must have 
the effect of damping the fire and lowering the courage of 
the younger political soldiers who find themselves repeatedly 
fighting in a cause which is utterly distasteful to them, and 
yet forced to choose between fighting for it or quitting public 
life. Traced a little deeper, this is only another way of 
saying that where political representatives are taken out of 
ene stratum of society to express the political wishes of a quite 
different stratum, you can never expect to obtain the bril- 


and less interesting kind of merit, but does, more or 
less, reach it, and that a kind of merit which consists 
in sacrificing almost anything for the improvement and com- 
fort of the million,—we may be well satisfied, in spite of the 
_ growing sense of monotony which Mr. Lowe so vividly painted. 
That monotony has always been the uniform lot of the millions 
at the base of the social system, and it is not to be regretted that 
the life of the upper and middle-classes should become less 
vivid and interesting, if the life of the poorest and least happy 
class is thereby raised even by a few degrees of happiness. We 
do not blame those who really believe that the Ballot or any 
other measure will tend to effect this, if they sacrifice for it 
what they realize as a visible political advantage to the classes 
hitherto ruling. But we do dread lest by handing over 
the political future of England too suddenly to those who 
have the wildest possible political conceptions of what is for the 
interest of the whole people, we may sacrifice both the higher 
standard, and the advantage of the millions at once, and throw 
ourselves too suddenly into the arms of dreamers who, like 
the Communists of the International Society, know neither 
what they would attain, nor how they can attain it. 





THE NEW INDIAN DANGER. 

HE Peers ought to understand India better than the 
Commons, for they have more instinctive conservatism, 

and India is conservative to the toes, but in their little debate 
on Tuesday they missed the important point. The petition 
from the landholders of Bengal against the new rate for eda- 
cation was not merely a remonstrance against any addition to 
the land-tax, but against our financial fidgetting, which we 
warn the India House is beginning seriously to disquiet that 
vast population. Apart altogether from the special difficulty 
in Bengal,—the difficulty of reconciling new taxes levied on 
rental with our solemn pledge that we never would levy any- 
thing of the kind, that whatever money we took we would 
take no more in the shape of chief-rent,—there is cause for 
this disquiet. We save begun to worry the people after a 
_new, and as we think yery silly, fashion. Up to the Mutiny 
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there was one thing to be said in most parts of India for the 
white conqueror, that he was a very gentle tax-gatherer, that 
he let the people’s purses alone, and even wished them to 
grow rich, a process quite as pleasant to a Hindoo as to a 
French peasant or an English middle-class man. There was in 
the eyes of the people no white tax at all. The Viceroy took his 
share of the rental, but so the Mogul had done, and though the 
white King was over-rigid, and wanted his money ingood weather 
and bad, and refused to accept payment in kind, and was alto- 
gether very Prussian, still he always adhered to his word, and 
if his share was paid there was an end to worry. Then he 
taxed the salt, but so did the Nuwabs; and the imports, but 
much less than the Nuwabs, who levied duties in transit ; and 
opium and alcohol, but that was morally right, would have 
been distinctly approved alike by Munoo and Mahomet. No 
tax was new, and it was a rooted idea with the old Viceroys 
that no new tax could ever be raised. Even Lord Dalhousie, 
with all his determination, never ventured on that experiment, 
and the people grew richer, and richer, and richer, till the old 
burdens seemed imperceptible, and their immense accumula- 
tions of specie lowered the purchasing power of coin, and 
everything seemed to grow dear at once, to the immense 
disgust of the chattering classes who bought, but to the 
delight of the peasant who sold, and who found his sales of 
rice and wheat so profitable that among other changes he re- 
fused to grow indigo any more. The money left with the 
people fructified, and the new idea that we ought to tax 
because everybody was growing rich was, if not unheard of, 
undeveloped. 

The Mutiny changed all this. The Government decided 
on garrisoning India with an army white, faithful, and dear, 
instead of an army brown, doubtful, and cheap; on push- 
ing on railways, on improving the administrative machinery, 
and on “diffusing civilization” more rapidly among the 
people. England approved, and as England approved, and 
as the white army was very strong, and as the Debt was very 
heavy, the Government looked round for resources adequate 
to their new needs, and for the first time began to tax. 
Naturally, being English, they tried to be scientific in their 
methods, and naturally also, being foreigners, they were a 
little uncertain and timid. So they tried to reach the classes 
hitherto exempt, or believed to be exempt; but instead of the 
rattling succession-duty by which the Mogul got, in the long 


run, his due out of such persons, they in a fidgetty, nervous | 


way put on, and then took off, and then remodelled, and then 
reimposed an income-tax, finally raising it in time of peace, 
and without visible necessity, to 8d. in the pound. The 
irritation caused by this proceeding can best be understood by 
those who, like M. Thiers, understand why France will not 
bear an income-tax. The rich and the middle-classes of India 
think it sheer robbery, a theft of money from them in order 
to exempt the poor, who, if the tax is essential, ought 
to be robbed likewise. Being robbed once in a lifetime 
by a succession claim was only a calamity like an illness, 
and might be endured; but to be robbed every year was 
oppression aggravated by its method. If the Viceroy will 
have more money, let him have it and be accursed ; but why 
except in a spirit of spite, or out of some deep design, does he 
want us to show our books, strictest of family secrets, and 
help everybody to rob us because we are prosperous, or dis- 
honour us because we are sinking? It is quite useless to talk 
of scientific finance to natives; they are not scientific finan- 
ciers, and would rather pay 10 per cent. of their property, 
levied once in a generation, than pay a twopenny income-tax 
to a collector who “wants to know” everything they are 
determined to keep quiet. As soon as the war expenditure 
ceased, the well-to-do were almost ready to fight, they were 
so irritated by the continuance of the impost, and their irrita- 
tion communicated itself to the apparently untaxed multitudes, 
who were told that they must pay more rent, more “ cesses,” 
higher prices, because their superiors were being “ spoiled.” 
“ This is not taxation, but oot,” was the universal expression, 
and dislike to the white man as an_ inquisitorial ruler 
settled into that hard, passive, suspicious ill-temper of which 
in Asia political explosions are born. The income-tax, how- 
ever, though four times remodelled in ten years—of itself an 
offence to people who want even the troubles of to-day to be 
as the troubles of yesterday—was far from all. The Govern- 
ment began “ worrying ” about civilization. There should be 
+ 


town drainage, there should be country roads, there should be 
popular education, there should be organized medical help. 
The natives cbjected to none of these things except, indeed, 
drainage and its subsidiary laws, wh 


ich in a country without 
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European ideas of delicacy involved an extreme oppression ; 
but they expected to receive them from above, from the free 
and benevolent volition of the supreme power, whereas they 
discovered that municipal reform involved a house-tax—the 
native preferring an octroi—that new roads meant heavy 
additions to rent, that education was to reduce the profit of 
their lands, and that medicine was to be distributed by sub- 
scriptions not a bit more voluntary than a member’s subscrip- 
tion to his borough hospital. If the landowner does not 
subscribe the magistrate frowns, and the magistrate’s 
underlings translate that frown into annoyance of some kind 
very easy to inflict in the birth-land of etiquette and 
very hard to endure. The native feels as if a new 
system of plunder were being tried on him, can see no end to 
it, and anxiously asks where the limit is to be. ‘How many 
more taxes?’ writes a great Zemindar to us, not how much 
more taxation. He asks, first of all, when the hail is to cease, 
and suddenly the Government answers, “ Never.” ‘ The local 
Governments are to tax for local purposes.” That means 
that a subordinate government, which in the native idea should 
alter nothing except under supreme fiat, stinted, esurient, and 
eager for distinction, is to rack civilized and uncivilized 
ingenuity for the invention of small, teazing, profitable imposts. 
“Let us tax feasts,” says the Governor of Bombay. There is 
a ferment, almost a resistance. Then, “Let us tax marriages.” 
And so the game of disturbance goes on till the native, fretted 
and suspicious, bothered as to his books, punished for marrying, 
taxed for his servants’ education, snubbed into subscriptions, 
menaced into voting at County Boards for imposts he hates, 
begins to think to himself that after all this white man is an 
uncomfortable work of God, a being without any sense of the 
advantage of quiet, a man who does not understand that a 
generation is nothing in the life of a people who do not forget, 
a fussy, interfering, incurably vulgar ruler, possibly of good 
intentions, but certainly of unendurable habits. That, the 
mental relation of Western men to any government of priests, 
is not a good condition of mind among a people who have only 
to organize a strike, to make it a caste rule not to serve a 
white man, to drive us out of their land. 

But the remedy? Well, first of all, a little less zeal in 
well-doing. India wants all the good things these taxes are 
to buy, but she does not want them all in the reign of one 
Viceroy or one Liberal Secretary of State. She has waited 
ages in tranquillity, and can still wait weeks. The old idea 
of doing what we could out of surpluses and leaving the rest 
undone was at all events pleasing to the people, and as they 
pay the taxes, and elect us by a plébiscite of acquiescence, 
they have a right to be considered. And next, if more money 
is needed still, if we really must spend in 1871 twice what 
we spent in 1851, and then want cesses to effect more, 
take it through one universal permanent tax, not to 
be altered for thirty years, a good heavy drawing tax, 
like one of a penny an ounce on tobacco, and distribute 
that from above to the local authorities to do the best 
with it they can. It is not our oppressiveness, but our 
fidgettiness which worries the people ; not our improvements, 
but our reluctance to give improvements time that excites 
them to wrath. Every Viceroy and every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wants to distinguish himself during his five years’ 
tenure of oflice, and as each effort at distinction implies a 
new expenditure, or a new tax, or both, Mr. Lowe is a stupid 
Conservative compared with the Indian Government. We 
have made a good many blunders in India, but of them all, 
the introduction of an annual “Budget,” with a reputation 
depending on it, instead of the ancient “ statement of receipts 
and expenditure,” which mattered nothing to anybody but 
the fundholder, bids fair to cost us most. Men even in 
England would fret under a new rate a year, and in India 
those who fret fight. 


AN EXPENSIVE MINISTER. 

W* suggested a year or more ago that Mr. Ayrton, having 

really earned some forbearance,—if it be unreasonable 
(as no doubt it is) to speak of any feeling so tender as gratitude 
for so severe and mysterious a dispensation of Providence,— 
from Parliament and the public by his appointment of Captain 
Galton to be Comptroller of the Building Department and 
financial superintendent of all the building accounts, there 
vas something like consolation for the sorely tried representa- 
tives on whose feelings Mr. Ayrton so scientifically tramples, 
in the reflection that after all, a hair-shirt, when not volun- 
tarily assumed for ascetic reasons, but endured with nobie 
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fortitude from motives of duty, does involve a most salutary 
moral discipline, and may end in a real ennobling of the cha- 
racter of all who are resolute enough to “suffer and be 
strong.” But since we wrote thus, Mr. Gladstone and his 
Cabinet and the present Parliament have endured this moral 
scarification for thirteen months,—not indeed with the fortitade 
of Red Indians, not without many a groan and outery as Mr. 
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' fluity of naughtiness which he displayed. 


Ayrton has turned his moral thumb-screws and inflicted twinge | 


after twinge of torture,—and we cannot help asking ourselves 
why the bitter discipline should be prolonged. The Ministry is 
sensibly weaker than it was a year ago; has less nerve within 
itself, and less popularity in Parliament. As health fails, even 
the strictest ascetics are commanded by their spiritual directors 
to relax their austerities. The consumptive patient is told that 
he may not, under pain of mortal sin, diminish the store of 
his recuperative power by adding the suffering of the bloody 
scourge to the suffering of disease. In these days, St. Simeon 
Stylites would not be permitted to remain upon his pillar after 
the time when dangerous maladies, due to cramp and exposure 
to the elements, had begun to afflict him. There should be 
moderation in the ascetic practices of governments no less than 
of individuals. And we who, thirteen months ago, exhorted 
Parliament and the Government to bear patiently this thorn 
in the flesh, this chastening which we all know cannot 
but be grievous for the time, in the belicf that, 
meekly endured, it might conduce to the moral welfare 
of the sufferers, may now confess that the time seems come to 
spare themselves this supererogation of penance, fling off the 
hair-shirt, and look out for alleviations rather than aggrava- 
tions of inevitable sufferings. Of course, it may be alleged 
that Mr. Ayrton out of office, and in Opposition, will be a 


severer discipline than Mr. Ayrton ruling at the office of the | 


First Commissioner of Works, and inventing elaborate forms 
of new annoyances for honourable members. But this would, 
in all probability, be a false calculation. Mr. Ayrton in 
office excites to such an extent the spleen of honourable 
members on both sides of the House, and is so happy in the 
invention of gratuitous taunts which give rise to whole 
evenings of discussion, that it is hardly imaginable he could 
waste more time if he were in Opposition than he does now. 
It has been said that Mr. Ayrton in Opposition would lengthen 
the Session by at least a month. Does Mr. Ayrton in office 
lengthen the Session by much less? He has more than Mr. 
Lowe’s art of giving offence without Mr. Lowe’s power of excit- 
ing admiration. Mr. Lowe shows contempt when it comes in 
his way to express it. Mr. Ayrton goes out of his way to find 
an opportunity of pouring it upon unexpecting heads. He 
scatters his sneers as liberally as Lord Granville scatters his 
praises. Nota department of State which has had to apply 
to the Office of Works but has felt the venom of his sting. 
Mr. Edward Barry is but the most notable of his victims. 
Like some peculiarly virulent mosquitoes, he can sting through 
a curtain, and turn the hammer of a clock into an apparatus 
for inflicting blows on what Mr. Pecksniff called “that 
delicate and exquisite portion of the human economy, the 
heart.” In fact, for every farthing which Mr. Ayrton has 
made it his boast to save for the Government and the State, 
he must have cast away moral power which no number of 
farthings can buy. There is not only such a thing as an 
economical prodigality, but also as a prodigal economy, and 
no one understands the latter art like Mr. Ayrton. If he 
spares the pence, he profusely scatters in every direction the 
accumulated good-will which is the capital of Govern- 
ments, Art has been his wash-pot, and over urbanity 
he has cast his shoe. Of great national monuments, an1 
those who wish to preserve them, he speaks almost 
az he would of gambling-tables and those who scatter 
there the hard-earned wages of industry. If ever there was 
@ representative of wasteful parsimony and lavish acrimony, 
that representative is Mr. Ayrton. He has done a good piece 
of work by establishing Captain Galton in an office where he 
will really control expenditure. It is time Parliament and the 
Government had a man of larger views, and less fertile 
ingenuity in the infliction of stings, in his place. Mr. 
Ayrton must have been born at the moment when the 
sign of the Scales is passing into the sign of the Scorpion. 
He weighs his words as if they were coins, an his coins 
as if they were a miser’s hoard; but with every word 
that he utters, and every coin that he refuses to utter, he 
endeavours to send forth a scorpion by way of company 
or substitute. What reason can there be for hugging such 
a trial as this? Surely Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
have not such a soft life of it, that they need Mr. Ayrton 


! 


‘ 
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to teach them how to endure hardness as true soldiers of 
England ? 

In the recent debate on Mr. Ayrton’s conduct to Mr. Edward 
Barry there really seems to have been no limit to the super- 
He remarked that 
Mr. Barry’s services had been “by no means disinterested,” 
and then tried to explain his language away as simply meaning 
that he, like all other officers of Government, had been paid 
for his services. He said that the question was not of the 
money actually paid to Mr. Barry, but of “ the thousands, the 
hundreds of thousands of pounds which the House was called 
upon to supply to meet the cost of carrying out his sugges- 
tions,”—the fact being that the total cost of all the designs 
executed by Mr. Barry on any plan of his own hal been 
£66,000,—and all, of course, ordered by his superior, the First 
Commissioner of Works. He ridiculed the restoration of St. 
Stephen’s erypt, on which £30,000 had been spent, as the 
“bedizening” of a vault which had been previously 
used as a coal-cellar and lumber-room, and which he 
intimated was fit for nothing else,—St. Stephen's crypt is 
one of the most beautiful specimens of ancient architecture, 
the architecture of Henry III.’s reign, in England ;—he threw 
on Mr. Barry the blame of leading the House to entertain 
expensive plans for enlarging the House of Commons, which 
Mr. Barry had simply prepared under the direction of a Com- 
mittee of the House and the First Commissioner of Works ;— 
and, in a word, Mr. Ayrton’s speech may be described as an 
elaborate effort at once to saddle Mr. Barry with the fall respon- 
sibility of every extravagance of the Committees of the House 
of Commons and the Office of Works, and to shower contempt 
on every great monument of art with which Mr. Barry’s name 
was directly or indirectly associated. There is no doubt that 
the late Sir Charles Barry was, on the whole, a very extrava- 
gant architect, but his son was not liable to any like 
accusation. And as for the elaborate effort to make the great 
monuments of the country ridiculous by calling them vaults, 
coal-cellars, lumber-rooms, and so forth,—we can only 
regard it as a blunder arising less from ignorance, than 
from a completely vulgar view of the comparative 
value of historical associations and temporary utilities. 
As Mr. Mandella said in his admirable little speech,—and 
he was confirmed by no less thoroughly practical and 
business-like a member than Mr. W. H. Smith, the Member 
for Westminster,—“ it was not economy, it-was scandalous 
parsimony, to grudge whatever was necessary to support the 
national monuments, or to put such a building as the erypt in 
as splendid a condition as it was in before, so as to give those 
hardworking people who might visit it some taste for the 
beautiful, and some idea of history. He was most thankful 
for what had been spent this year on the collection of pictures 
of the Peel Gallery, and he hoped in future, when they were 
wasting money by millions, they would not grudge £110,000 
a year to give something to art and beauty for our noble 
working-people of the dingy towns of England.” That 
is the view which really becomes an English Virst Com- 
missioner of Works, and which expresses, moreover, the feeling 
of the working-class themselves, who, whatever may be their 
grudge of private luxury, feel that they themselves participate 
in the splendour of all great public monuments, and that the 
conditions of industrial life—always humiliating enough,—are 
elevated for them by having access to these great monuments 
of our national history, and by the pride in them which they 
can justly indulge. Of course we do not mean that there is not 
plenty of room here also for wise economy and judicious choice 
between the more or less important of our historical monu- 
ments. But we do mean that Mr. Ayrton’s tone in these 
matters is as ignoble and unworthy, as his political temper is 
bitter and mischief-making. ‘As vinegar to the teeth and as 
smoke to the eyes,” so is Mr. Ayrton to his colleagues and the 
country. Is it possible he could be quite so mischievous an 
irritant out of oflice, as he has been in it ? 


THE ARMY BILL.—A POSSIBLE COMPROMISE. 

JE do not feel certain that the Government could not, if 
W it pleased, effect a compromise with the Lords upon 
the Army Bill. Upon the main principle of that Bill, the 
redemption of the prerogative from pawn, the restoration of 
the control of the Army to the Ministers of the Crown, there 
can of course be no concession. That is imperative, if discip- 
line in its highest sense, that is, the power of investing a mass 
of men with an organic life, obedient to a single impulse, is to 
be maintained in the British Army. So also is the absorption 
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in the State of all power over the Militia as the first and the 
most eifective Reserve of the Army, and needing, therefore, as 
strict a unity of command, of system, and of tradition. But 
it is not, that we can see, essential to this great object to main- 


tain a pedantic uniformity of system under the new organiza- | 
tion, which may end in expelling powerful classes from the | 


fighting Services of the State. We do not want to deprive the 
rich of their chance of military careers, but only to destroy 
their monopoly of them; and to secure that true end we must 


remember certain circumstances. We take it to be a moral cer- | 
tainty tliat admission by competitive examination will expel | 


the aristocracy and the very rich as a body from the Army. 
The conditions will be too severe for them. The hungry sons 
of the professionals, brought up from childhood in an atmosphere 
of culture far more favourable to early acquirement than an 
atmosphere of mere refinement, whipped to the work by 


ambition, and trained from infancy to be two years earlier | 


with everything than their rivals, will beat them hopelessly 
in the examination-rooms. They would not do so later. In 
any competitive examination whatever which did not include 
book-keeping the Lords would probably beat the Commons, 
but their sons at twenty will be no match for the sons of the 





educated poor, whom circumstances have made two years their | 


They will be nowhere, to the benefit, it 


superiors in age, 


may possibly be, of the whole Service—though a Queen’s | 


regiment in the old days was at least as good as a Company’s, 
the exclusive preserve of the middle-class,—will be by circum- 
stances forbidden the Army, and it is natural that the 
Lords should both resent and dread such an exclusion. 
We believe this apprehension will weigh with the Peers 
much more than any regard for Purchase in the 
abstract, Purchase as a principle being opposed to their 
whole raison d’ctre, and we do not see why it is impossible 
that it should be met. As it happens, there exists in the 
Service an arm in which competition may possibly work some 
mischief, 
it can never be so tempting to poor men as the Infantry or 
the scientific branches, and we can see no reason except a 
pedantic theory of equality, which has no relation either to 
Liberalism or to our society, why the conditions of entrance 
into that arm should not be modified, why, for instance, the 
Cavalry should not be reserved to competitors with a guaranteed 
allowance of £300 a year, or taken out of the area of competi- 
tion altogether. Why reject a class which must have influence, 
is willing to serve almost at its own expense, surrenders any 
claim to monopoly, and, Purchase being abolished, can be con- 
trolled as readily as any other? The rich with usis the riding 
class, and if the troopers had less chance than in the Line they 
would know that before they entered, and probably care as little 
as did the men in the old Company’s Artillery who had no chance 
at all. If there were social jealousies between the branches of the 
Service, what then? Social jealousies penetrate the whole of 
our society without much weakening it, and we question if a 
privilege avowedly based on readiness to spend money for the 
State would be so grievously out of accord with existing popu- 
lar feeling. When all is said, the money which sends a can- 
didate to the University helps that candidate in any competi- 


tive examination based on scholarship, and there is no sound | 


reason why, if wealth is useful to the State, the State should 


not place wealth among the qualifications of certain of its, 


servants. It does, in fact, so place it every day, though its 
rulers have not the honesty to avow the fact. 

We are quite aware that we are suggesting a plan against 
which it is possible to raise a fatal ery. The public is always 


possessed by broad and simple ideas, and just now the| 


dominant idea is equality of right to enter the service of 
the State, but nevertheless it is not as yet the national 
habit to push sound principles to extremes. In this 
case, as in that of the Diplomatic Service, logic is merely 
inconvenient, and for nearly the same reasons. We 


cannot throw open the Foreign Office to competition without | 


excluding the class which of all others is most acceptable to 
the Courts with which business has to be done. 
jurious, first, to the State, which requires the services of all 
classes, and next, to the people who insist on the change, and 
yet want to be represented abroad by men who can win with- 
out jangling or risk of quarrel, who will be contented with 
very small pay, and who enjoy habitual access to circles pos- 


sessing, in many countries, a monopoly of early information. | 


We cannot apply competition unrestrictedly to the Cavalry 
without excluding the class which is, of all others, best fitted 
to the work, which alone is willing to share the expense, and 
which, from its very foibles, would rejoice in all the circum- 


Unless the Cavalry is reorganized from the ground, | 


That is in- | 


| stances that deter its rivals. That is injurious, first, to the 
State, which does not wish to drive its aristocracy either to 
| the life of the fdnewrs so common in Europe, or to that of the 
reflective, cultivated, and useless cynics so common in the 
United States; and secondly, to the Army, which risks the 
total extinction in its Cavalry of the Murat element. Of 
course, if the compromise would involve the retention of 
Purchase, it would not be worth discussing. An army in 
which a useless grade cannot be abolished because the officers 
would lose money is not an army at all, but a corporation 
owned by its officers, and paying only a formal obedience to 
‘the Crown. But Purchase is not involved in any way in the 
success or failure of this suggestion. Take as an illustration 
the Diplomatic Service. If the highest bidder had, partly by 
custom and partly by law, a right to the Embassies, Minis- 
tries, and Secretaryships of Legation, we should, except by 
accident, be sure either of inferior service or of service so inde- 
pendent as to derange the policy of the State. But if, as 
Mr. Odo Russell proposed, an income were made, like a good 
character, a condition of examination, the State would lose 
nothing except the possible service of a poor man of genius, 
and discipline would be just as perfect as before, the control 
of the Office being equally complete. Nor, as we contend, 
would there be any very perceptible loss to the competing 
classes. They do not want to enter professions like diplomacy, 
which cost money instead of bringing it, or like the Cavalry, 
in which the single specialty is increased opportunity and 
justification for expense. Nor,as we believe, though Professor 
Fawcett would, we imagine, contradict us, do they heartily 
desire to exclude from the Army a class which in every other 
department of life they regard with a little too much respect 
for its right to lead. 





SCOTLAND IN PARLIAMENT. 


YCOTLAND is becoming restive under a keen sense of 
|\. Parliamentary neglect, hard to endure because so 
thoroughly undeserved. For more than twenty years she has 
been striving to get the admirable school system which has 
formed her boast during three centuries so remodelled and 
extended as to suit modern requirements; and she has 
striven vainly. All she has been able to procure is the con- 
cession of certain minute and topical palliatives, the practical 
| consequence of which has been so slight as to prove well-nigh 
imperceptible. Some half-dozen serious efforts to accomplish 
a radical and comprehensive reform have been thwarted in a 
style which was not only shortsighted and unwise, but 
positively cruel. In two instances the Lords interposed their 
veto; in one, the Bill prepared (if not the most excel- 
lent of the series in some respects, at least moderate and 
conciliatory) was defeated in the Commons; and the fate 
of the others was more ignominious still; for without being 
actually cast aside, they suffered shipwreck amid the confusion 
which usually marks the close of a session. A like fortune 
threatens, all too evidently, the measure of the present year, 
which, introduced many months ago, some days before the 
Army Bill, still awaits a second reading. Energetic measures 
have been adopted with the view, if possible, of averting 
such a calamity. Deputations have been in London 
for several weeks plying Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, 
and the Lord Advocate with remonstrances, arguments, 
and solicitations. The Scottish Members have been so 
assailed as in some cases to lose their equanimity under 
the pitiless storm of reproach and advice directed upon 
them. The Scottish newspapers are recalling the fact that 
at the last election the Tory contingent sent up from their 
end of the island was so small that a single compartment of 
a railway-carriage would have sufliced for their accommoda- 
tion, and are asking what profit has been derived from this 
unexampled exhibition of Liberal supremacy. A Drool of 
discontent may be detected running through society, of a kind 
apt enough to burst forth into anger upon slight provocation. 
It is well that these ominous symptoms should have been 
| noted in time, and that measures should have been tried with 
the view of placating the incipient hostility. I[t is under- 
stood that a determined effort will yet be made to pass the 
Bill this year. The thing may be managed if it is gone 
about with earnestness and unanimity. In order to facilitate 
the end aimed at a very wise step has been taken. Some two 
hundred notices of amendment intended for consideration in 
| Committee crowded the paper. It was obviously hopeless to 
struggle straight on through such a thicket of difficulties. 
| Happily, a method of evading them has been discovered, 
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which there is reason to surmise may succeed. The list has! what are now their well-understood notions. Still more unfor- 
been anxiously considered, and the Bill has been reprinted tunately, these three powers could exert something like an 
with such suggestions as it was deemed right and safe to equal political influence. They exhibited, in truth, a com- 
adopt incorporated with the text. The improvement thus plete equilibrium of forces. They might fairly be represented 
effected is very signal, and should go far to pro- as the sides of an equilateral triangle, national education being 
pitiate those who were dubious or adverse. The | the object in the centre. No sooner did one begin to exercise 
Bill as it now stands is very nearly all the most its tractile power than the others did the same, and so a dead- 
advanced educational reformer could wish. The outstanding | lock ensued. It needed the education of a prolonged contro- 
oints of difference have been narrowed to sundry particulars | versy and the stimulus of our English example before it could 
which may be speedily argued and decided. There is no| be understood how the dilemma could be overcome. 
reason, therefore, why the measure should not be swiftly) An understanding has been reached. All the essentials of 
carried through on the heels of the Army Bill and the Ballot | an acceptable measure are included in the proposed scheme. 
Bill, or even pari passu with the latter, be sent up to the | They are armed with such provisions as satisfy all but furious 
Lords with such an indication of purpose as would make them and untameable partizans. Moderate men of all persuasions 
chary of rejecting it, and so be transmuted into an Act ere the are convinced both that nothing greatly better is to be had, 
prorogation. If so, it cannot be doubted that it is a specimen and that, seeing something must be done soon, it were wise to 
of legislation which might work satisfactorily, with only trivial welcome what is offered rather than to run the risk of 
modifications, for a period as long as its predecessor has done the hazard which delay might bring to their peculiar in- 
—a prospect not to be despised in these days of instability. | terests, and to encounter the certain loss which must ensue 
The moment is favourable for the enactment of a plan from allowing another year to lapse in the case o! those 
likely to work, and to last. Since the agitation began there | children who are unprovided for. In the main, the scheme is 
has arisen no juncture capable of being turned to such built upon the lines of the English Act. Its efforts will be to 
account at present. Were our Scottish friends to be candid, open up the close management of the present national schools, 
they would own that the failure of previous schemes was not | to take in those denominational schools the present managers 
solely the fault of the British legislation, but was due in part | of which are willing to run their chance of such regulations 
to their own differences and bigotries. They have, at least, | as local boards, within the limits of the powers allowed them, 
their proper share of disputatiousness and pertinacity ; and we | may lay down, and to provide that within six months effective 
do not know that these qualities have ever been exhibited more | means shall be adopted for overtaking the whole requirements 
resolutely or unhappily than over this question. Heaven for-| of the country. There can scarcely be a doubt that in 
bid that we should try to make any apportionment of blame, | existing schools things will go on very much as at present, 
—the task is far too subtle and hazardous for any knowledge | the only difference being that any formal religious lesson 
to which we can pretend. But the enumeration of certain} must be given either at the beginning or the en’ of the 
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facts which stand clearly out in historic retrospect may help 
to clear up the path of present duty. No one will 
deny that the origin of the present difficulty dates 
from the time of “the disruption,” as it is called,— 
that great way-mark in modern Scottish history. Those 
parochial Schoolmasters who adhered to the Free Church 
were then turned out of their places and livings. In 
how far it was the spirit of rampant opposition, or the circum- 
stance that these men had to be provided for, which stirred 
the new body of dissenters to set up a rival school establishment 
pretending to the character of nationality, it would be hard to 
determine. The important facts are that an establishment 
was set up; that it continues to this day,—though unsus- 
tained by anything like the enthusiasm that marked its start ; 
that in the character of the attendance at allaverageschools, the 
mode of teaching, and the qualifications of those who teach, 
there is actually nothing to distinguish them from the public 
seminaries ; and that, except in a very few cases where schools 
may be pitched in the immediate vicinity of each other, there 
is room and work for all of them, and more. The report pre- 
sented by the Royal Commission in 1869 shows there are Paro- 
chial Schools attended by a majority of Free-Church children, 
that there are Free-Church schools attended by a majority 
of Established-Church children, that the style of education given 
in each is exactly similar, and that, while there may be some 
few rural districts in which there exists a surplusage of educa- 
tional means, in most, and especially in the great towns, there 
is a paucity. Regard must be had to this posture of affairs, 
before recent movements, or present difficulties, can be under- 
stood. It is not to be marvelled at that the Free-Church 
people should soon have begun to weary of supporting their 


peculiar scheme, seeing that the common-sense of the country | 
prevented them from deriving from it any exclusive | 
There is as little cause for surprise that the whole | 
country should have been jealous of the exclusive powers of | 


benefit. 


administration in respect of the public schools possessed by 
the Established Church. From the time that the question 
began to be mooted it was evident that three things had to be 
done,—to open up the management of the existing national 
schools; to incorporate those Free-church schools which are 
really requisite and useful, their position as sharing in the 


Privy Council grants making them quasi-national; and to | 


provide adequate means for meeting those deficiencies which, 
between them, they had left unsupplied. Unfortunately, these 
three necessities brought into the field three classes of oppo- 
nents,—the Established-Church party, who objected to sur- 


render what they deemed an important bulwark of their 


position; the Free-Church party, who declined to give up 


their schools without some guarantee that they would continue | 


to be conducted in much the same fashion ; and the Secularists, 
who objected to do anything except it was in accordance with 


|school work for the day. This is one of the emendations 
/made upon the original draft of the Bill; and while it is 
‘fitted to satisfy objectors of the secular type, it need cause 
‘little disturbance to their opponents, the truth being, what 
was long ago announced of a famous Scottish educationist, 
that it is the teacher who makes the school, that the merely 
“formal” religious lesson has little value, and that it is the 
incidental suggestions, or, still more, the pervading spirit which 
| marks the whole course of tuition, that can alone be deemed of 
consequence in a religious sense. There is only one point 
upon which it may be expected that vehement demur will be 
|raised. It is that which relates to the seat and character of 
| the central regulative authority. The proposal is to entrust 
| this function to a department of the Privy Council, located, of 
‘course, in London. That a Scottish Board, sitting in Edin- 
burgh, or in Edinburgh and Glasgow alternately, would be 
preferable, is the opinion of various Scottish Members ; and 
patriotic prejudice combines with rational conviction to make 
it certain that they will not yield on this point till they have 
‘been beaten in a tough fight. Yet we have heard that 
| Scottish Boards are not held in much esteem outside the Scottish 
metropolis, that the project of gathering up the administration 
| of our whole educational business into the hands of one respon- 
sible Minister is viewed with favour even by those who 
would prefer a Scottish Board to a London one, and that 
deputies of all classes who have come into contact with Mr. 
Forster harbour the conviction that they would be safe with 
him. Necessarily the start would be almost everything; and 
it were surely a thousand pities should rival obstinacies about 
the nature of future supervision be effectual to hinder an 
‘united and hopeful effort for lifting anchor and getting under 
weigh. 


A JOY FOR JOURNALISTS. 

HE curious little contest between Mr. Walter—the solicitor, 
not the Member for Berkshire—and the cho, which ended 

on Tuesday in a judgment for the defendant, involved a very 
grave question for the Press. It is scarcely too much to say that 
if the plaintiff had won, the first conditions of journalism in this 
country would have been altered, and the profession would have 
been compelled either to press a protecting Bill upon the Legislature 
—and they could make themselves unpleasant, if needful, at least 
as well as any other class in the country—or to exclude once for 
all the amateur aid which, as some of them complain, so grievously 
lowers their profits. A custom prevails among journalists in this 
country—and, as far as we know, nowhere else, at all events to the 
same extent—of admitting amateur aid, of publishing papers not 
written by members of their staffs, and submitted very often by 
persons with whom they have the slightest or no acquaintance. 


| The system, which is a logical result of the anonymous, is a very 
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good one for the public, as it gives unknown men a fair chance, 
widens the area of knowledge in the newspaper offices, and enables 


those who understand particular subjects to speak freely on them 


without entering formally into a difficult and risky career. It is not, | 


however, quite so good a one for the journalists. ‘Their wages, if 
they are writers only, are permanently kept down by the competi- 
tion of outsiders not anxious to live by their pens, and careless of 
writing except upon the subjects that interest their own minds ; 
and their labour, if they are editors, is indefinitely increased. 
No toil fatigues like reading manuscript, and they have reams of 
unnecessary manuscript to look over. 
in England who firmly believe they can write “leaders” which 


would make the fortune of any journal, or letters which would | 


interest the whole world, or essays which would startle society, is 
almost overwhelming, and includes all] conditions, both sexes, and 
every imaginable age. 
write articles; but he seems to be the only man in Great Britain 
who is not willing to try, and does not fancy that he should 
succeed ; and the men are, as compared with the women, dilflident 
and abstemious. Wecannot speak for the daily papers, but we 
could constantly fill up the Spectator with voluntary but not unpaid 
contributions, from people who seem ready to discuss any subject | 
high or low, from theology to the Tichborne case, and who very 
often send papers which show that in their own judgment they have 
solved, and solved easily, questions which perplex Mr. Gladstone 
and M. Thiers and Prince Bismarck alike. We declare, from 
our own experience, we believe there are three or four hundred 
personsin the United Kingdom who are satisfied that, could they but 
get a fair hearing, they could extinguish pauperism in a year. Of 
course, many would-be contributors are of a very different stamp. 
Some are really familiar with certain specialties, and knowing the 
extent and accuracy of their own information, cannot understand 
why the Editor thinks a paper of five columns, say on the foreign 
policy of the autochthones of Corea, unsuitable to his pages. 
Nobody will ever tell the world so much about that subject as 
they could, and it is clearly one of the deepest interest to mankind. 
Others have something to say worth hearing on a topic of the day, 


and knowing well that it is worth hearing, want it ance | 


that is, published as an article, in the teeth of every principle, 
policy, or prejudice the paper ever professed. Upon that point, 
indeed, outsiders often strike editors as being a little lunatic. A 
good many papers, the Spectator among the number, will admit 
letters diametrically at variance with their own opinions, a policy 
requiring some courage while mankind so persistently believes that 
a journal has always some sympathy with its correspondents; | 
and one paper at least seems able occasionally to publish an article 


ge not reconcilable by the discerning with the essay 


on one pag 
on the next; but the majority have some scruple in lending their 
authority to ideas and statements in which their conductors utterly 
disbelieve. That strikes a good many contributors as tyrannical, 
and indeed immoral, inasmuch as their convictions are obviously, 
ex necessitate rei, the only just convictions possible on the point, 
and there can be no producible reason for suppressing them. The 
Spectator, to take an extreme instance, has ideas in favour of 
norals and the existence of the supernatural, and we have twice 
been severely scolded as dishonest for rejecting articles one of 
which deniel the possibility of a God and the other denounced 
marriage. Another and much more numerous class forward papers | 
to which there is only one objection, that they are feeble, or trite, 

or premature—the last class is oddly numerous, quite a host of 

people insisting on discussing some subject, say universal suffrage, 


i=] 
which may be * up” a dozen years hence ;—and finally there is the 
class which is of some service, if only because it reveals the existence 
of unexpected aberrations of opinion, and for the sake of which all 
must either be read or ** tasted.” 

As we have said, the system has a very good side, and if the 
amateurs, when they had fired off their papers, would keep copies 
of them, wait a reasonable time for an answer, and then go some- 
where else, ail would be simple enough ; but they will not do this. 
All of them have a secret impression that they are conferring a 
favour, while to half of them their manuscripts are as their child- 
ren, and they will not give them up; the more foolish they are, 
the more fond. <A bore of this description, finding his rubbish 


unpublished, will write or call for six months on end, go iuto a | Or this 
rth 


dance of vexation all alone by himself, and probably allege ever 
after that the editor was paid by some all-permeating agency to 
exclude his wisdom and wit. ‘That really happened to ourselves in 
reference to a perfectly insane account of the machinations of the 
North, which somebody, presumably a Southerner, wanted us to 
adopt and endorse. A correspondent has no more right to make 
us spend money or time on hii than to make us advise without, 


The number of amateurs | 


The Prince of Wales does not, we fancy, | 


| fee, but no amount of warning advertisements will ever convince 
him of that, except—let us be just—as regards expenses of post. 
age. When a contributor wants to be absolutely insufferable, 
he encloses with his communication a stamp for its return, thereby 
insuring in most oflices,—certainly in this one,—that it shall indeed 
be returned, but returaed without reading. Such correspondents, 
however, are few, and as arule an Editor reads in some way or 
other all that is sent him, that is, he uses his experience to discover, 
perhaps in half a minute, whether a paper deserves real reading, 
and the rejected are “ destroyed” or thrown into the waste-paper 
basket. ‘The work of the day could not be done on any other 
| system, which till last week had been understood, though not 
obeyed, ou all sides, when a solicitor turns up who says that any 
such proceeding is entirely illegal. Mr. Walter, having forwarded 
a paper on Law Reform to the Echo, which the Editor did not 
| want, had not ordered, and could not accept, considered that he 
| had a right to his manuscript back again, and actually brought in 
the City of London County Court an action of trover. Fancy an 
action of trover for the bullet fired from a popgun at your head! 
It is not too much to say that if he had won, if it had been clear 
that anybody who chose had a right to worry any paper he pleased 
with half aream of unreadable manuscriptand then fineits conductors 
forlosing it, journalism would have become an impossible profession. 
Fortunately, however, Mr. Commissioner Kerr saw that, and by 
his decision on ‘Tuesday sent terror among the ranks of newspaper 
bores. A paper sent to a journal for publication is entrusted to 
its editor’s contro], and he may destroy it even within ten minutes 
of its receipt, and the sender, if he brings an action, will only have 
costs to pay. The editor may not, of course, sell it, or use it to 
profit in any way; but it is in law a letter, and though the copy- 
| right rests in the sender, the property rests with the addressee, 
the principle which last week we feared was about to be upset. 
To triumphe! ‘The decision seems a little hard, no doubt, on the 
writer, who may have enclosed a manuscript poem worth a repu- 
tation, but then he has in his own hands two such easy and 
thorough remedies for the apparent hardship,—he can keep his 
manuscript, or he can keep a copy. 





| ARMGART. 

EORGE ELIOT has given us in the July number of Jac- 
millaw’s Magazine another striking and touching poem on the 

'mingled sellishness and disinterestedness of the impulses of true 

genius,—a semi-dramatic fragment belonging to the same cycle 

as * The Legend of Jubal.’ It is weighty with thought, saturated 


| with beauty, and sonorous with rich and stately rhythm ; but it is 


heavy with the restrained sadness of a mind that faces what it 
regards as the insoluble enigma of human destiny with a resolute 
and steadfast purpose to alleviate the burden of lots it cannot 


| brighten. ‘The subject of the poem is the true interpretation of 


the consciousness of creative power in a young girl, a singer of 
passion and genius, to whom the name of ‘ Armgart’ is given,—of 
the feeling of imperious right and joy and exclusive responsibility 
for her talent, with which the gift of song fills her while it lasts, 
and of absolut) mutilation, desolation, and despair that follows 
its loss, toned down into something like penitence and the 
resolve to live in the joys of others, as it suddenly dawns 
upon her that the only difference between her lot and that of 
‘the dim common populations’ is that she has tasted a cup of 
ecstacy which has never even approached their lips. 
The piece opens with a scene in which Armgart’s first great 
triumph in singing the Orpheus of Gliick is described with 
wonderful force. Her lame cousin Walpurga, who has devoted 
herself to Armgart, is awaiting her return from her first public 
trial, with Graf Dornberg, a diplomatist who had already offered 
‘to Armgart before her public appearance, and is anxious to make 
her his wife, even though she will not renounce her great musical 
eareer. ‘The first part is limited, however, to the delineation of 
the depth and force of Armgart’s love for her art, and of the 
nature of that thirst for fame which is of the essence of all such 
gifts. What can be finer than this ?— 
“ Poor human-hearted singing-bird! She bears 
Cassar’s ambition in her delicate breast, 
And nought to still it with but quivering song! 


” 


isi=— 
“For herself, 
She often wonders what her life had been 
Without that voice for channel to hor soul. 
She says, it must have leaped through all her limbs— 
Made her a Mauad—made her snatch her brand 
And fire some forest, that her rage might mount 
In crashing roaring flames through half a land, 
Leaving her still and patient for a while. 
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‘Poor wretch!’ she says, of any murderess— 
‘The world was cruel, aud she could not sing ’: 
I carry my revenges in my throat ; 
I love in singing, and am loved again.” 


Or this, again, on her teacher's regret that Gliick could not have 
heard her,— 
“That was folly ! 

He sang, not listened: evory linké1 note 

Was his immortal pulse that stirred in mine, 

And all my gladness is but part of him!” 
Still finer is her defence of the ecstasy of creative power. 
When the passion of the audience poured itself out in the last | 
great spasm of exultation, she did not feei herself, she said, a ! 
prima donna :— | 

“No! but a happy spiritual star, 

Such as old Dante saw, wrought in a roso 

Of light in Paradise, whose only self 

Was consciousness of glory wide-dilfused, 

Music, life, power,—I moving in the midst 

With a sublime necessity of good.” 


And again she asks, in apology for this thirst for the ecstasy of 
success :— 
“for what is famo 

But the benignant strength of Ono, transformed 

To joy of Many?” 
In a word, the drift of this part is to define the truly unselfish 
side of that imperious and unappeasable craving for applause and 
fame of which genius is conscious, namely, that it consists in that 
verification, which it finds and can only find in the answering 
joy of a multitude of other minds and hearts, of its own vitality 
and truth. 

In the second part of this poem, Armgart justifies herself for 
refusing the offer of Graf Dornberg’s love, on the ground that 
she cannot make the cultivation of her own great gift second 
to any other object ia life, and that even if he tolerates 
it, and brings himself to concede her her full career as a singer, 
she will be ever conscious of a conflict between that to which her | 
love for her art impels her, and that to which her love for her | 
husband would impel her,—a conflict which would divide and | 
paralyze her life :— 





“* My love would bo accomplice of your will. 
Grar. Again—my will ? 
ARMG. Oh your unspoken will. 


Your silent tolerance would torture me, 





And on that rack I should deny the good 
I yet believed in.” 


This part, in which Armgart argues her right to refuse to love a 
man whom, not loving as yet, she believes that she could learn to 
love, but will not for fear he should undermine and ruin the crea- 
tive purpose and joy of her life, is exceedingly fine ; but her heart 
is so free that she has much the best of the argument, and the 
Graf on his side is so tame that we do not much wonder to 
find that a year later, when a grievous illness robs her of her | 
voice, the Graf does not renew his offer. er own account | 
of the matter then is as true as it is finely expressed ;—“ Oh, a 
man’s love!” she exclaims, with the natural injustice of a bruised | 
heart,— 


“Think you he loves a woman’s inner solf 
Aching with loss of loveliness ? as mothers 
Cleave to the palpitating pain that dwells 
Within their misformed offspring ?” 


And then she goes on :— 


** Ay, now—now he would see me as I am, 

Russet and songless as a missel-thrush. 

An ordinary girl—a plain brown girl, | 

Who, if some meaning flash from out her words, 

Shocks as a disproportioned thing—a Will 

That, like an arm astretch and broken off, 

Has nought to hurl—the torsv of a soul. 

I sang him into love of me: my song 

Was consecration, lifted me apart 

From the crowd chiselled like me, sister forms, 

But empty of divineness. Nay, my charm 

Was half that 1 could win fame, yet renounce 

A wife with glory possible absorbed 

Into her husband's actual.” 
But the true purpose of this last part of the poem is to delineate 
first the passionate and suicidal despair of the mutilated artist 
whose mind thrills with the melody which she can no longer pour 
forth to the world, and then the dawning of the higher spirit of 
self-renunciation when her lame cousin Walpurga indignantly 
reproaches her for her past lavish indulgence of the right ‘* to 
feel exorbitantly,” and reminds her in the following fine pas- 
sages of the selfishuess of her happiness and the selfishness of 


her grief :— 


CTATOR. 795 
“* O auch as I know joy by negatives, 
And all their deepest passion is a pang 
Till they accept their pauper’s heritage, 
And meekly live from out the general storo 
Of joy they were born stripped of. TT accept— 
Nay, now would sooner choose it than the wealth 
Of natures you call royal, who can live 
In mere mock knowledge of their fellows’ woe, 
Thinking their smiles may heal it. 
Arne. (tremi/ous/7), Nay, Walpurga, 
I did not make a palace of my joy 
To shut the world’s truth from moe. All my good 
Was that I touched the world and made a part 
In the world’s dower of beauty, strength, and bliss; 
It was the glimpse of consciousness divine 
Which pours out day and sees the day is good. 
Now I am fallen dark; I sit in gloom, 
Remembering bitterly. Yet you speak truth ; 
I wearied you, it seems; took all your help 
As cushioned nobles use a weary serf, 
Not lovking at his face. 
Watr.— O, IT but stand 
As a small symbol for a mighty sum— 
The sum of claims unpaid for myriad lives 
I think you never set your loss beside 
That mighty deficit. Is your work gone— 
The prouder queenly work that paid itself 
And yet was overpaid with men’s applause 
Are you no longer chartered, privileged, 
Bat sunk to simple woman’s penury, 
To ruthless Nature’s chary average— 
Where is the rebel’s right for you alone ? 
Noble rebellion lifts a common load ; 
But what is he who flings his own load off 
And leaves his fellows toiling? Rebel’s right! 
Say rather, the deserter’s. O, you smiled 
From your clear height on all the million lots 
Which yet you brand as abject.” 
We need hardly add that the result is to make Armgart embrace 
the melancholy lesson,— 
“Much grain is wasted in the world and rots ; 
Why uot thy handful?” 
though not without taking to heart the duty of learning to feel 
silent, unexacting, disinterested sympathy with the joys and griefs 
of others. Indeed, Armgart learns to think of her agony of depri- 
vation as a ** new birth,”"— 


6 3irth from that monstrous Self 


Which, smiling down upon a race oppressed, 


Says, ‘ All is good, for 1 am throned at ease.’ ” 


Such is the general drift of this fine bit of poetic delineation,—that 


| the selfishness of artistic genius arises from its absolute identification 


with the joy and life it gives to others, —that its calling is peremp- 
tory and sacred enough to justify the recoil from ties which would 
in any way hamper and overshadow it,—but that there is a higher 
lesson of sympathy to be derived from the loss of such power than 
could ever have been derived from its exercise, sympathy not 
with that joy which reflects back a glow of honour on him who 
kindles it, but with that dim and common-place suffering which 


‘casts no gleam of glory on those who disinterestedly offer them- 


selves up to alleviate or render it endurable. 

Sut there is a negative teaching in the poem,—that which casts 
the shadow over it and leaves a leaden feeling on the heart wheu 
it is done,—on which it is impossible not to say a word. While 
George Eliot believes that the blow which robs genius of its glory 
may give fur more than it takes away, since it teaches how 
‘meekly to live from out the general store of joy,” instead of 
insisting on 

“ nought less 
Than all existence working in sure tracks 
Towards your supremacy.” 


i she does not recognize any new spring of power and joy, except 


that due to a wider and deeper and more disinterested kuow- 
ledge of man, arising from the **new birth” she so powerfully 
Walpurga knows nothing in her homely life of self- 


depicts. 
power which Armgart felt 


renunciation to correspond to the 
throbbing like 
“ Crosar’s ambition in her delicate breast, 

And nought to still it with but quivering song.” 


| a hl 7? . . . we 
he thirst of genius for fame was creative, was a surging of life 


iu the heart ; aud what it led to 
“ Was consciousness of glory wide-diffused, 
Music, life, power,—I moving in the midst 
With a 


ablime necessity of good, 


—in short, was something which suggested a controlling and vivify- 
ing intelligence, pouring strength and purpose into the fountains of 


the soul. But the power which privation, poverty, and want so 


often draw from gazing into the very essence of suffering, aud taking 
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the thorns and the cross to their heart, does not suggest to the poet | 


any overflowing spring of new life, but only the sterile moral, ** Much 
grain is wasted in the world and rots; why not thy handful ?” 
‘fo George Eliot the lesson of deprivation and calamity is purely 
a negative one, except so far as it teaches the nobility of 
sympathy with like “ negatives.” The flowing and the ebbing | 
wave of life appear to her alike impersonal, though the open | 
mind will learn by experience of both to interpret anew its rela- 
tions to the human world around. Yet it is difficult to under- 
stand how so great and noble an imagination as hers can 
interpret the spiritual lesson of renunciation so as to make it mean 
a mere humble, and if you will joyful, willingness not to fare | 
better than ‘‘the dim common populations,”—an ‘ enthusiasin of 
humanity’ which welcomes privations because they enlarge the 
circle of the sufferer’s sympathies. There is a fascination in such | 
renunciation which pierces far beneath the circle of the human 
sympathies, and finds perhaps its truest explanation in the deepest | 
solitude of the soul,—solitude, we mean, of course, as regards all | 
human sympathies. The thirst of the mind to sound the depths of | 
privation, the supernatural strength it finds in facing the sternest 
lesson of loss, has primarily little or no relation to the widened | 
range of compassion or sympathy. That thirst is a thirst for the | 
very fountain of being, and is never so fully slaked as in the absence | 
of all the bubbling sweetness and power of superficial joy. The 
paradox that the stroke which strips us barest, should open to us 
the fountain of deepest strength, is one which George Eliot, true 
poet and noble thinker as she is, seems to us to fritter away and 
interpret quite falsely, in the conclusion of these fine dramatic 
scenes. | 
* Fac eterne nos sitire, 
Mundi, caruis fastidiro 
Fugitiva gaudia,” 
says the old Catholic hymn ; and the prayer is never so completely 
answered, and more than answered,—the thirst is never so strong, 
and yet never so fully satisfied, as in those hours of privation, when, 
to use George Eliot’s fine expression, some stroke of lightning has 
made a nature as strong as Armgart’s feel itself the mere ‘ torso 
of a soul.” To interpret the strength and depth which are gained 
through suffering as a mere enlargement of human sympathy, is, | 
we are convinced, a mistake of the same order as to attribute the 
force of a river to the width of its channel. The enlargement of 
human sympathy is gained, but it is gained from the previous 
direct contact with the eternal source of strength. It is the 
willing surrender to the divine will, not the willingness to range 
yourself with the less happy of your fellow-creatures, which bestows 
strength on such women as George Eliot’s Walpurga, and makes | 
such an agony as Armgart’s a ‘‘new birth” into a higher existence 
of more spiritual energy. 





ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
——¢—— 
XXVIIT.—JAMES II. 
T has been the misfortune of Roman Catholicism in England 
that the only two Sovereigns since the Reformation who have 
openly identified themselves with its cause have been both singularly 
ill-qualified to inspire enthusiasm by their personal characteristics. 
Queen Mary, whatever may be her claims to respect in certain 
points of view, was unquestionably most unattractive in her 
demeanour; and James Stuart the Younger was personally as 
unromantic and uninteresting a martyr as any cause has ever 
boasted. In his brother Charles, unshackled personal government 
had appealed to the support and half-disarmed the prejudice of 
the nation by an almost unparalleled combination of geniality and 
consummate tact ; but in the case of James, even those most dis- 
posed already to enlist themselves under the banner which he 
displayed, found their continued adherence to him a rather severe 
strain on their feelings of devoted loyalty. And even now it is 
difficult to peruse the records of his unfortunate career without 
experiencing a much stronger feeling of distaste, not to say repug- 
nance, than is warranted by the actual offences and real disposi- 
tion of James himself. Certainly in him error and vice lost all | 
the grace which sometimes is held to be their palliation, if not their 
condonation, and his reputation remains stripped of all adventitious 
appeals for sympathy, except such as may spring from the merci- 
ful consideration and pity due to one who ended his days in exile 
and comparative obscurity. Any description of the character of 
such a man, apart from a narrative of events, cannot be very 
interesting; for any interest belonging to the period attaches 
itself to the events themselves, not to the man who was in turn , 
their principal agent and their victim. 


James Stuart affords in his career a remarkable example of 
a man of limited capacity and shallow moral nature, tempted by 
the mistaken estimate formed of him by others, as well as by: hig 
own undoubting self-esteem, to attempt the rd/es of a statesman 
and an apostle. ‘There was by nature just enough ability in him 
and he had just enough good principles to have made him a 
respectable man of business, and a fairly conscientious and gene~ 


| rally well meaning, if not highly moral individual, if circumstances 


had not called him to any important career or exposed him to 
any great temptations. He had a clear head for small things, good 


| sense in their appreciation, and when he chose had considerable 


powers of application to business. He was by nature obstinate, 
but rather from slowness in apprehending anything which was 
alien to his preconceived ideas than from any actual persist. 
ency in his nature; for he was also very impressionable when 


/some cord of his nature was touched, or when the argument was 


brought within the range of his mental perceptions ; and when thus 
affected, he was apt to take sudden resolutions in entirely opposite 
directions to his former line of action. He was really much influ- 
enced and led by those who could lay hold of his characteristic 
peculiarities, but he never willingly did anything which he did not 
believe to have proceeded from himself alone, and to have been 
dictated by his own unassisted judgment. He had the greatest 


| desire to master the situation, and the most firm belief that he was 


capable of so doing. The Duke of Buckingham, according to 
Bishop Burnet, said of the two Royal brothers, that Charles IT. 
**could see things if he would,” and James “ would see things if 
he could.” He was a man who was injured morally and intellec- 
tually almost equally by prosperity and adversity. By the former 
his ambition was raised, his estimate of his own abilities was 
enormously exaggerated, his confidence of success became un- 
bounded; good sense and prudence alike deserted him, his 
temper became rough and arrogant, his disposition fierce and 
unfeeling, and his whole nature was hardened. On the other hand, 
adversity or an unexpected overthrow of his confident anticipations 
depressed his intellect below its natural standard, crushed his 
personal dignity, and ivjuriously affected his moral integrity. 
And his whole career had been one of extreme vicissitudes of 
good and ill fortune. When too young to be much influenced in 
the formation of his character by external events, he had been 
exposed, like his elder brother, to the perils and calamities of 
civil war,—had been a sort of State prisoner in the hands of the 
victorious Parliament,—had escaped to the Continent while still a 
lad, and had there been subjected alike to the evils of exile, and 
the allurements or persecutions of his mother’s religious proselytism, 
The obstinate elements of his nature seem to have been roused by 
these attempts to force him against his own free-will into the 


| fold of Rome, and he resisted all overt attempts with a seeming 


pertinacity of Protestant conviction. He served both under 


|'Turenne and Condé with some distinction, giving evidence 
‘of aptitudes for the duties of an officer which induced 


Turenne, it is said, to entertain expectations of his military 


‘capacity which were never in any way realized in succeeding 


years. ‘Lhis was one of the first instances of his really limited 
abilities misleatling spectators into the idea that he was designed 
for great things. In fact, his brother’s fate was exactly reversed in 
his case. Charles was a clever man, who was depreciated through 
his own wilful self-effacement. James was a man of inferior 
talents, who was overrated, and who endeavoured to make the world 
believe that this exaggerated estimate was correct. In the eariy 
years of his brother’s reign he was looked upon with considerable 
respect as the appropriate head of the Militia of the Crown, 
both by land and sea. His political influence was weakened, 
but not overthrown, by the downfall of his father-in-law, 
Clarendon. He had a sort of professional pleasure in the 
two services, especially in the Navy, as to which he liked to 
fancy himself a great administrative reformer. ‘This, joined to 
a display of physical courage which passed for that presence of 
mind in crises in which he was really deficient, made the nation for 
a short time believe that they had found in him a hero-prince and 
a great commander. At the same time, an impetuous outspoken- 
ness, which, in truth, was the result very much of arrogance, 
inspired a belief in his blunt sincerity and truthfulness. But 
scarcely had he recommended himself to the national affections by 
these specious appearances of great qualities, and secured the hearty 
thanks and eager reward of Parliament for his services, than he 
began to degenerate under the effects of good-fortune and popular 
estimation, and to display less pleasing characteristics, which soon 
affected vitally the public estimate of him on nearly all points. 
Pepys, his subordinate in the Admiralty and devoted creature, has 


| recorded the gossip which conveyed the first intimation of this 
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.change in his demeanour from obsequiousness to arrogant self- 
assumption. 


By degrees the nation awoke to the conviction that James | 
entertained extremely dangerous ideas on the subject of arbitrary | 


power in the Executive, and was very ready to anticipate in his 
own personal actions their general recognition. James, in fact, 
had really had no experience of his own capacity for dealing with 
great events. A Revolution had driven him helplessly into exile ; 
-another Revolution, which he had had no part in bringing about, 
chad replaced him in his native country, and in a position of 
dignity. A popular delusion had credite] him with eminent 


.change in the public appreciation of the Duke, in consequence of the | 


! 


seemed hopelessly lost to him. We need not here repeat the 
| well-known tale of his subsequent blunders. At the moment of 
| his accession, and while still distrustful of the reality of his re- 
cognition by the nation, he promised everything in Church and 
State that the nation could desire, and showed a mild urbanity of 
manner which astonished and delighted his well-wishers among 
‘the Protestant ‘Tories and High Churchmen. But as soon as he 
found himself popular, James relapsed into his arrogance and self- 
assumption, explained away his promises, and soon showed 
| that in the intoxication of a momentary success he believed every- 
thing feasible that he himself wished, and the nation most detested. 


| Minister succeeded minister in his counsels; measure succeeded 


abilities, in one department at least, and had conjectured the | measurein a rapid progression of arbitrary tendencies, and Anti-Pro- 
existence of corresponding talent in other directions. He accepted | testant proceedings, until every man of influence was alienated, and 
all these things as true measures of his capacity, and of the in- | every moderate partizan was driven intoopen opposition. The unsuc- 
herent power of the Crown, and in the fullness of his self-satis- | cessful rising of Monmouth really accelerated the downfall of 
faction he unfolded to the nation something of his real nature. | James, by increasing enormously his blind self-confidence. At 
Like his father, but unlike his brother Charles, his pleasure was | last, a more formidable leader appeared for the nearly universal 
in the display more than in the reality of power, and he reaped | discontent in England and Scotland, in which latter country 


the fruit in a corresponding amount of unpopularity. 

But the event which overthrew entirely the estimation in which 
he once stood with the English nation was his avowal of his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism. His brother Charles seems to 
have been already a Roman Catholic when he landed in England 
at the Restoration; but we have no evidence of James having 
adopted these views so early. Ie had been a much more ardent 
Protestant while an exile than his brother ever was during his 
whole lifetime, but in some way or other the astute Church of 
Rome had obtained the key to his understanding and feelings on 
this point, and the obstinate Protestant became the obstinate 


| Seneentaently had learnt by bitter experience the justice of its 
| former distrust of James's professions of toleration. English Non- 
| conformity had been very imperfectly conciliated by the dangerous 

“Indulgence,” under which lurked designs of a very different 
| nature. Then James struck his last and, as it proved to 
/him, his fatal blow at the Church of England, in the persons 
'of some of her most influential prelates, and even of some 
‘of the most devoted of the advocates of the right divine 
| of kings. ‘Then came the expedition of William of Orange, and 
| the sudden panic-stricken retractation by James of his madly 
| rash measures. It was too late; and after a faint and igno- 
| minious struggle, James left the shores of England to return 








Romanist. There was something, indeed, in the pretensions of 
Rome which was congenial to the character of James. Although | thither no more, and after severe but decisive struggles in Scot- 
he was jealous of his own independence of action, he was, as we land and Ireland, the legitimate line of the Stuarts ceased to 
have said, really much disposed to rely on others, through an | reign over the Three Kingdoms. 

‘unconscious recognition of his own inferior capacity. It was, To his downfall one of James’s children had contributed 
therefore, a real relief to his whole nature when he was induced to | through the person of her husband, while another had deserted 
‘believe that in one great department of thought be was not re-| him in the moment of his utmost need. The rationale of their 
quired by any regard to self-respect to exert his own judgment, | conduct belongs rather to subsequent papers in this series of 
and when, as a necessity of human nature in general, he was called | Estimates. It is sufficient to say here that James was a fond 
on to rely implicitly on the guidance of an Infallible Church. | father to his children when they were young, and that he 
As early as the February of 1661, Pepys expresses his disinclina- | always retained a certain sense of property in them, which 
tion that ‘* the Duke of York and his family should come to the | approached, if it did not realize, the intensity of natural affection, 
throne, he being a professed friend to the Catholiques.” But | though it did not prevent him from acting towards them on 

| 





for many years, and long after the time when it is known that | occasions in a manner which was somewhat inconsistent with that 
he was a member of the Roman Church, James attended the | idea. As is well known, he was an uxorious but most unfaithful 
ordinances of the Church of England and remained an ostensible husband, his attachments to other women, which were very 
Protestant. In January, 1669, the meeting took place at his house /numerous, seeming to be, except perhaps in the case of 
in which King Charles avowed himself a Roman Catholic, and pro- | Catherine Sedley, of a purely physical character. His choice of 
fessed a wish to establish that religion in England. But it was not | mistresses, however, seemed to be in general singularly independ- 
till 1672 that James omitted to take the Easter Sunday com- | ent of the common ideas of attraction, so that his witty brother 
aunion with the Anglican Church; he repeated this omission in | used to conjecture that his ugly mistresses had been forced on him 
1673, and on the passing of the Test Act in the latter year, he | by his priests as a penance. But, in fact, his priests tried in vain to 
fesigned his public employments and avowed his religious | check this profligacy in their Royal convert. James was a devout 
‘Opinions. The long delay in this disclosure of his conver- Romanist, but an obstinate sinner, and with many promises 
sion was probably due to the influence of Charles, who was} and occasional penitence and remorse, he always relapsed 
greatly annoyed at his brother’s ultimate avowal, which seriously | into his evil ways. lis sense of duty was in this case 
compromised his own position and overthrew any schemes | indeed feebler than in other ordinary matters. Everyone must 
-of his own for a gradual preparation of the ground for a/ admit that he had a far stronger sense of duty in general than 
-safe declaration of opinion on the part of both of them. [But | his brother Charles, who can scarcely be said to have had any idea 
James, probably, entirely misapprehended the strength and signi- | of duty, as such, at all. It was this which made James resolve on 
ficance of the popular sentiment on this point, and believed that ‘an open avowal of his religious principles; and this again, no 
4 public avowal of their conversion by the members of the | doubt, was a great inciting cause of his unlucky attempt to 
Royal Family would itself prepare the minds of the nation | establish Romanism on the ruins of Protestantism after he became 
for a coming change in their own Established Religion. From | King. This feeling of duty and perception of the difference 
this time, during the rest of the reign of his brother, he was | between right and wrong did not, it is true, prevent James from 
& constant object of popular suspicion. His ability as well as his | being occasionally a liar and a dissembler,—but in the main it lent 
disposition for evil were exaggerated, and no efforts on his part to | to his character a certain weight which is its redeeming quality. 1f he 
conciliate public opinion would have succeeded in disarming the | was a dull bigot, he was certainly not a merely frivolous voluptuary. 
prejudice against him. His own attempts to regain his former He had a purpose, and he endeavoured to carry it out with 
position were very unsuccessful. He never succeeded in persuading | unfaltering pertinacity up to the fatal moment whch disclosed 
the Nonconformists that he was a lover of toleration, by his new- | to him the dangers of his position, and to the world his own 
born sympathy with their disabilities and persecutions, and his | want of presence of mind and of moral courage. Ilis pursuit of 
vertures to the popular leaders in Parliament to co-operate with | a definite purpose gave him, as contemporazies have observed, 
them against Danby, which in his autobiographical memorials he | the only intellectual advantage which he possessed over his able 
falsely represents as overtures fo him on their part, indignantly brother Charles. It is an unfortunate circumstance that it was 
rejected by him, were, in fact, coldly received, and led to! also the main cause of his disastrous downfall. 

no results. The adroit firmness of Charles rescued his| ‘The reputation of James would have been highest if he had 
brother from the impending blow of the Exclusion Bill ; and | been confined to the seclusion of private life ; it would have been 
once more, without any merit of his own, he resumed some fairly good if he had been only a clerk in a public office i it was 
degree of open authority in public affairs, and succeeded without | very indifferent as a Statesman; it is calamitously evil as_a 
Opposition to the long-coveted Crown, which had at one time Sovereign, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
peer eee 
PRESENT POSITION OF PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY. 
Berlin, 24th June, 1871, 
Tue interest always felt throughout England and Scotland in the 
prevailing forms of philosophical thought in Germany, presents 
sufficient inducement for giving some account of the impressions 
received by residence here. ‘The past has been so grand with 
Germany in respect to philosophy, that we naturally assign to 
Germany the head-quarters of mental science. ‘lo one who thus 
honours Germany the first impression at the present moment is dis- 
couraging. Philosophy is very far from being in the ascendant. 
‘The generally entertained opinion among the people themselves is, 
that philosophy is meanwhile enfeebled, if not actually dethroned. 


In saying this,it will be understood that 1 speak of the opinion of | 


those whose judgment on such a subject is at least in some measure 
representative. Ido not refer to the great body of the people —who 
do not appreciate philosophical inquiry—nor even to what may be 
described as the reading public, but to highly educated men who 
are observant of the varying phases in the intellectual life of their 
country. It is impossible to talk on the subject with such men 
without being struck with the frequency and readiness with which 
the acknowledgment is made. Nothing but such testimony could 
induce a foreigner to record a fact which is in the highest degree 
disappointing. ‘The matter was thus put, in my hearing, by one 
bearing a highly honourable University degree :—‘‘ Philosophy 
once was great, but it is so no more. Our only philosophy now 
is the philosophy of Bismarck.” ‘The speaker is now in the bustle 
of active life, and put it more strongly than many would. There is 
something of the breath of city life in the remark, something which 
acknowledges the power of political influences more than is common 
in purely literary and scientific circles; but in a modified way, 


this testimony comes from those who are devoted adherents of philo- | 


sophy. And when, from the expression of opinion by literary and 
scientific men, you pass into University life to observe what 
subjects are most attracting the students, the opinion so often 
expressed is confirmed. Here it is to be kept in view, that 
German students have great latitude of chvice, not only as to 
the Professors upon whose instructions they attend, but also as to 
the subjects which they select. Attendance in classes thus 
becomes a fair index of the interest awakened by different subjects 
of study. ‘lhe testimony coming in this way is confirmatory of 
what has been said. Students do not now flock to the study of 
mental philosophy, as they once did in Germany. ‘The attendance 
is indeed considerable, but it is beyond question that other themes 
are more attractive. 

When an attempt is made to account for the present state of 
matters, a much more difficult task is undertaken. But even 
here a considerable unity of opinion exists. We must begin 
with the acknowledgment which is generally made, that in 
Germany, as elsewhere, physical science is engrossing much 
attention. And its pursuit is often attended by indifference to 
mental philosophy; in some cases by aversion, for where men 
are constantly dealing with the visible and tangible, they are 
tempted to think lightly of what concerns the invisible and in- 
tangible, even though the deepest problems of personal existence 
belong to that sphere. ‘The result of this is apt to be a scieutific 
bigotry, just as we have suffered under a philosophical and a 
theological bigotry. Besides this, however, in estimating educa- 
tional and philosophical affairs, some special allowance, as to 
Germany, needs to be made for the disturbing influence of the 
recent war, which has not only drawn off many from what would 
have been their chosen pursuits, but has absorbed the thought 
and interest of multitudes more. Yet, making all allowance for 
the exciting events of the past year, these events lie too near 
us to carry much explanation of the present state of philosophy, 
which must be traced to influences which have been much longer 
at work. What is often referred to here as the chief explanation 
of the present apathy concerning philosophical inquiry, is the form 
of its later developments. Piilosophy, by the abstractness of its 
form, has brought about a reaction against its own claims. Or, 
as I heard it expressed on one occasion, philosophy has so sepa- 
rated itself from the practical, that this very practical age has 
treated it as no longer worthy of consideration, Whether this 
representation of the abstract character of the later German 
philosophy be correct or not, there can be no doubt that philosophy 
has been thus regarded, and has been treated as if the estimate 
were correct. The philosophy of Hegel is more especially aimed 


at by such remarks as those which are frequently heard here. The 
philosophy which makes so much of Pure Being which is Pure 
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Nothing, which is still in great favour with many thinkers, has 
encountered serious popular dislike. It is, I think, easy to see 
how this should happen, éven though continued study of Hegel 
should convince one that his system was not so abstract to him as it 
appears to those who attempt to gain his stand-point. ‘The system 
of Ilegel needs to be taken in connection with that of Kant, and 
when thus regarded it is not so abstract as it is apt to seem stand. 
ing alone, or in competition with that of Kant. Still, the 
common dislike of the abstract has told against philosophy since 
that movement took shape which was started by Kant and carried 
forward by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. And if philosophy is to 
| regain its former sway it must shake itself free from this reproach, 
and give evidence that it springs from experience, as Kant meant 
it should, and that it deals with the urgent problems of life even 
when constructing a transcendental science. 

Krom these remarks dealing with the general field of observa- 
tion, I pass to the much more agreeable task of alluding to the 
present forms of intellectual activity amongst those in Berlina who 
| are devotedly attached to philosophy, notwithstanding a lack of 
iuterest around them. Philosophy not only has vitality here, but 
a vitality which promises a speedy revival. I have been struck 
with this in the opportunities afforded of attending the Philo- 
'sophical Society of Berlin, which not only has a large roll of 
membership, but has in attendance on its meetings several 
professors and prominent literary men connected with the press. 
| [t was this society which originated and carried through the move- 
ment for a monument to Hegel. And in its ordinary meetings 
| the papers read are not cursory and superficial, but elaborate and 
matured productions. It is impossible to meet its members and 
other devoted students of philosophy here, without being satistied 
| that the philosophical spirit of the nation will come forth afresh in 
| new efforts, though signs are not yet sulliciently definite to say 
what direction the movement may take. 

‘The outstanding characteristic is still adherence to Ilegel. 
Whatever cohesion there is, such as would afford warrant for its 
being described as a philosophical party, with an avowed system, 
is Hegelian. ‘The one awkwardness is, that admiration of the 
master, and of his system of thought, is not incompatible with 
great diversity of opinion as to what his theory really involves, 
‘This is a serious sort of weakness, and serves besides to show that 
this clinging to the past cannot be accepted as sufficient. Men 
must cease from merely debating as to the legitimate development 
of a given theory, and must come to inquire directly as to what is 
true. ‘The diversity of opinion among Hegelians, along with the 
intellectual earnestness which is apparent on both sides, is suffi- 
cient to prove that German philosophy must ere long take a fresh 
start. ‘lhe present is in some sense a halting-place, but it is not a 
resting-place. ‘hose who think that the history of philosophy 
ends with Hegel may ponder with some advantage the debates 
waged by Hegelians, which exposed them to the uncomfortable 
stroke from Professor Hanns, that the school of Hegel has the 
advantage of fighting in opposite directions. 

As to signs of anything new on the surface, I have been struck 
with several indications, apparently pointing towards a reaction in 
favour of the Kantian philosophy, as distinguished from the 
ITegelian. It is clear enough in many ways, that the younger 
thinkers are beginning to make appeal to Kant as against Hegel, 
—which would not have happened some time ago. If 1 am correct in 
my inference, as I believe I am—though I wish to state it with 
reserve—it is suggestive as to what may be the character of the 
movement in the immediate future. ‘There is a return from the 
dialectic method, to the analytic, and this is in itself au acknow- 
ledgment that philosophy must maintain closely its relations 
with experience aud practical life. It is homage to the demand 
for less of the abstract and more of the realistic. But if this 
;reaction is to come to anything which will gain attention and 

command respect, it must be something more than a mere exposi- 
There is no system, however 


tion of systems already advanced. 
good, which can bear to be simply repeated. The old problems 
must ever be handled anew, in presence of the fresh intellectual 
demands which the progress of thought occasions. In view of the 
work to be done, the lamented death of Uberweg, successor of 
Kant as Professor of Philosophy at Kinigsberg, which took place 
a few days ago, deprives Germany of a most accomplished thinker, 
who might yet have rendered great service. His Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie is a most valuable store of information. 
OF his System der Loyik Kuglish readers will now be able to form 
a judgment from the translation prepared by Mr. Lindsay, 
Examiner in Philosophy for the University of Edinburgh. 
There is sti]l one point more upon which I may expect some 
readers to be disposed to put a question. Low does it fare with 
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the sensational or purely experiential philosophy in Germany ? To 
euch an inquiry, the correct answer, so far as I can judge, seems 
to be that the sensational philosophy has little hold on those who 
are professedly engaged with philosophical inquiry, but has a large 
amount of regard from the reading public. Schopenhauer can 
hardly be said to have a following in philosophic circles; and 





svhile British upholders of sensational and utilitarian theories find | 
notice in the philosophical prelections here, they do not, so far as | 


I have been able to discover, find acceptance. The fatherland 


of transcendental philosophy does not take kindly to a system of 


thought which reduces all to experience, and rests morality on a 
utilitarian basis. 


I cannot close the record of my impressions as to the present | 
position of philosophy here without adding that I am very sensible | 
of the impossibility of surveying the situation without being to a | 


greater or less degree influenced by one’s own ruling convictions. 
It may be that if I had been an ardent Hegelian,—or if I had 


belonged to the school of experiential philosophy, attended by what | 
the Germans often name Opportunitdts Ethik,—I should have seen | 
things differently ; and I can only ask my readers to make such | 


allowance as they deem proper for my severance from Hegel on 
the one hand, and from an experiential philosophy on the other. 
H. CaLpErwoop. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
A VIEW OF TIE ATONEMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

‘Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to express through your 
columns a thought suggested by a senteuve in your excellent 
notice of Mr. Erskine’s posthumous fragments, in the hope that it 
may elicit from some more able correspondent an exposure of its 
cunsoundness, if not a confirmation of its being in harmony with 
apostolic doctrine. 

If it be true that ‘‘ with the endlessness of penal suffering we 
have too much lost the sense of the evil of sin,” there must be a 
aeason for it. If the passing away of the dark thought of the 
everlastingness of penal torment in the case of every poor wretch 
who dies before one ray of the light of the saving knowledge of 
*God has reached him carries with it our sense of the evil of sin, 
does it not seem probable that we have been basing our judg- 
ment of its enormity too much on the severity of the 
penalty to be paid by the sinner? ‘That God shrinks from 
inflicting no extremity of pain” is a tremendous fact. When the en- 
largement of our conception of divine mercy and love tends to 
lower our estimate of the evil of having been at enmity with him, 
there must be a grievous mistake somewhere. If we regard sin 
as an infinite evil meriting an infinite penalty, which in the case 
-of man can be paid only by an everlasting endurance of it,—a 
necessity of justice which, on behalf of the saved, has been met 
by the infliction of an equivalent penalty on a substitute who be- 
‘came a curse for them, ‘‘a vessel of wrath” on which “the 


' glory,”—that, the crushing grief of divine love seen in Christ, is 
the realest condemnation of the abominable thing which he hates. 
In the deadly sorrowfulness of the Holy One of God, when, * being 
in an agony, he prayed, ‘O my Father! if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me,’” do we recognize merely the shrinking of a 
timid man from the shameful death of the cross, or from any possi- 
ble penalty that, a) extra, could belaid upon him? We see aman, 
the son of man; but only a man, a sin-bearing man? Jather was 
he not, in all that he thought, felt, did, and suffered, the moral God 
made manifest in and through manhood, so that it was then, is 
now, and ever shall be, most true that “ he that hath seen him hath 
'seen the Father”? Did not every emotion which heaved his 
breaking heart identify him with the ever-loving, compassionate, 
and merciful Jehovah, whose tender mercies are over all his works ? 

What, then, becomes of the doctrine of substitution? It is 
| established ; for the sufferings and death of Jesus, inasmuch as 
they were the truest possible revelation of what sin is to God, 
condemned it in the flesh; and this condemnation was accom- 
plished in the form of man, for us and for our redemption from 
sin and all its pains. With Gethsemane and Calvary in view, 
| mindful of these mysterious utterances, which still reverberate in 
| heaven and on earth, and may reach even to hell, we dare not 
| say the Almighty Framer of the Universe could have ‘‘ put away 

sin” without these tears, and the bloody sweat, and the broken 
heart of the Son of his love. 

Will this satisfy justice? For what? If the Spirit of God, 
making use of this revelation of the sin-consuming fire of divine 
righteousness and love, bring any sinner to realize the fellowship 
of the sufferings of Christ, so that by faith in him he shall die 

| to sin and be inserted in his righteousness and love, will justice, 

on any conceivable ground, step in and demand that he shall 
nevertheless abide in death? Can any surmise arise injurious to 
the name or the government of the Lord, when thus “ the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth” the believer “ from all sin” ? 

But was all this necessary? Was such an atonement demanded ? 
It was demanded by man as well as by God. For if, without it, 
|it had been possible to deliver man from the consequences of his 
| sin, and restore moral health to his soul, his reason and conscience 
would still have demanded to see in God just that revulsion from 
his sin, that painful abhorrence of it, which, from the constitution 
of his nature, he must feel with increasing intensity as he advances 
| in holiness and purity of life; and without that he could no more 
| be reconciled to God than God be reconciled to him in his sin, 
Just what we could not, in reason and conscience, fail to demand 
}as the only possible basis of fellowship with God, we receive in 
| the sin-cursed agony and death of Jesus, on the supposition that 
| he is very God of very God, the bright effulgence of the Father's 
| glory.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. 








ENGLISH HYMNS. 


(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 


| Sin,—I think that there are very few of your readers who 


clouds of God’s anger, which had gathered thick on the whole! have not felt unmixed pleasure at your article on “A Book 


human race, discharged themselves,”"*—or, if we think of the | 


atonement as the payment of a debt either of obedience or of 
‘suffering, due from us to God, a merilo, obedience to divine law, 
@ vicarious satisfaction to divine justice, entitling the sub- 
stitute to a reward which he graciously takes out in 
the salvation of all those who believe 
then any deduction from the severity of the penalty, and shorten- 


sin, and negative the need of such an infinite satisfaction for it as 

only the God-man could render. But here arises the question: Is 

it the doctrine of the Bible that the injustice of saving sinners was 

the grand obstacle to be overcome? Did our Redeemer by his 

meritorious obedience and sacrificial death appease the wrath of | 
‘God when, “ because of our disobedience it fell in the shape of | 
affliction on him who alone had so acted as to please him” ?* 
Is it true that only thus did he become legally entitled to be the 
Saviour of all believers ? 

My thought is this: Sin is not truly damned by what it brings 
either on the sinner himself or on his substitute, but by what it is 
seen tobe to God. Naturalevil, with all the righteous judgments of 
God upon transgressors of his laws and ordinances, are, in one view | 
of them, contributions towards the revelation of his abhorrence of 
sin; but that it “‘ grieved himself to the heart,” that “ Jesus | 
wept,” that ‘‘ his soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,” | 
that he died of a broken heart, “he in whom dwelt all the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily,” “the brightness of the Father's 








* Dr. Thomson in Aids to Faith 





| wind” are believed in. 


view, is the way in which the physical suffering of Christ is brought 


of Common Praise,” which so forcibly describes many of the 
chief faults of our present Hymnals, and shows us the direction in 
which our future efforts should tend. Let me, as a clergyman 
of the Church of England, point out what I deem to be some 


, | more of the striking errors in our present Hymnody. 
and obey him,—_| 


1. The objective [? external] character of so many of our hymns, 


: Taking ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ” as a type (and, all things 
ing of the term of endurance, must tend to lighten the burden of 


considered, it is the best hymnal we have), out of the sixteen hymns 
in it for Kaster nearly all of them speak of the physical resurrec- 
tion of the body of Christ, whilst the spiritual resurrection of the 
Christian is almost lost sight of. ‘The same is true of the 
hymns for many of the Christian seasons, of those for Bap- 
tism and of those for the Holy Communion. The facts which 
Christians believe, are doubtless worthy of being sung, and the 
plainer those facts are stated, the easier they are understood by 
the young and by the uneducated. But modern hymnody too 
often rests satisfied with this, as if the highest teaching of Easter 


| was to prove a physical miracle, or that the lessons of Whitsuntide 


are at an end when the facts of the ‘fiery tongues and mighty 
It is true that in his earlier epistles St. 
Paul chiefly insists upon the resurrection of Christ as an historical 
fact, but in his maturer writings he makes the spiritual resurrec- 
tion from death to life the central point of his theology. Modern 
hymnody grasps the literal fact, and when it has done this, rests 


| contented. 


2. Another failing, both in an artistic and a theological point of 
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forward. Theologically it offends, for it would almost seem to 
teach that Jesus is our Saviour /ecause he endured more torments 
than anybody else. Artistically, such coarse realism fails to pro- 
duce the intended effect, and is as inadmissible in devotional poetry 
as real flowers in a pictorial decoration. Compare, for instance, 
the verse :— 
‘* See how the nails those hands 
And feet so tender rend ; 
See down his face, and neck, and breast, 
His sacred blood descend,” 
with the rich symbolism of Watts’ hymn on the Passion :— 
“See from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingling down ; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown ?” 
The words of a popular hymn,— 
* Come let us stand beneath the cross, 
So may the blood from out his side, 
Fall gently on us drop by drop. 
Jesus, our Lord, is crucified,” 
are, to a thoughtful and refined mind, extremely revolting. 

3. Another fault, though not of the same importance as the pre- 
ceding ones, is that the doctrine of the Trinity is continually 
dragged in where it is manifestly out of season, and stated, more- 
over, in a way which makes it more like a metaphysical puzzle 
than an article of faith. Witness such doggerel as this :— 

* Jesus is God; let sorrow come, 
And pain, and every ill, 
All are worth while, for all are means 
His glory to fulfil; 
Worth while a thousand years of woe, 
To speak one little word, 
If by that ‘I believe’ we own 
The Godhead of our Lord.” 
And again,— 
“Laud and honoar to the Father, 
Laud and honour to the Son, 
Laud and honour to the Spirit, 
Ever three and ever one, 
Consubstantial, co-eternal 
While unending ages run.” 
But the unfortunate rubric which directs “‘ Gloria Patri” to be 
sung at the end of every psalm is most probably the offending 
cause, and had not long custom reconciled us to the usage, we 
should see how ludicrous it frequently is. 
4. You have alluded to the ‘‘luscious” character of many 


* Duty"? My duty is living. 
“Right”? Can immortals be bound ? 
These rules are for you serfs of heayen,— 
For you who return to the ground. 


For me, I am Paris Bacchante,— 
Paris, the late child of Pan, 
Left behind in a world that had tired him 
With its Faiths, and its Duties, and Man. W. 








BOOKS. 
———_>_—_- 
FRANCE BEFORE EUROPE.* 
Tus pamphlet of M. Michelet (for such it really is, though it 
exceeds the usual dimensions of a pamphlet) has already passed 
under a censorship far more searching and severe than could be 
exercised by any individual critic. ‘The first edition appeared in 
January, and the events of the past half-year have given unexpected 
and terrible answers to many of the questions for which the friends 
of France then hoped to see a very different solution. It is hardly 
possible to believe that this sentence was written only six months. 








hymns, and have very happily called them ‘ flamboyant Gothic.” 
Thirty years ago, in the early days of the revival of Gothic archi- 
tecture, the flamboyant and perpendicular styles were considered 
the ne plus ultra of art. All that we can hope is, that as we have | 
discarded the one, our descendants will discard the other. 

The compilation of a Book of common religious song | 
would indeed be a blessing to the whole religious com- | 
munity, and would tend to produce more real unity than 
any mere ritual uniformity. For such a book to have this | 
blessed result, it must be ** Catholic” in the fullest sense of the 
word; the sentence of i Kempis must be acted upon, ‘ Non 
quaeras quis hoc dixerit, sed quid dicatur attende.” It must not | 
be a mere ** moderate” book, an attempt at compromise between 
the conflicting claims of High, Low, and Broad Church. We | 
have a specimen of what that would be in the hymnal of the | 
Christian Knowledge Society, which has all the faults of ** Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” and few of its undoubted merits. 

To secure comprehensiveness, let the assistance of the ablest 
men of each denomination be asked. Possibly there might be 
another “scandal,” but the growth of religious culture may safely 
be trusted to overcome the prejudices of mistaken though honest 
religionists.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. L. 








POETRY. 


PARIS BACCHANTE. 

MAGDALENE of cities you call me, 
And know not the wine in my blood,— 
Bacchante! Nor Christian, nor human,— 

Bacchante! Nor evil nor good. 





‘*Repentant”? Because men desired me? 
**Sobered’’? Can wine be made drunk ? 

**Remorseful”? Does ocean lament him 
That a ship in his bosom has sunk ? 


Bacchante, I tell you, not Woman; 
It is ichor, not blood, in my veins ; 
The Brute-god at least is not human, 





Nor I, his child bound by your chains. 


ago :—* Equilibrée comme elle est, la France peut regarder en 
face la question sociale.” Where is the equilibrium of France 
now ? or whose are the hand and eye that can as yet weigh in a true 
balance the fires of Paris and the executions of Versailles? Those 
who take pleasure in being wise after the event, and can find it in 
their hearts to triumph in the disappointment of high-minded hope, 
may have no great difficulty in making M. Michelet’s confidence 
in the future seem presumptuous and ridiculous. We prefer to 
take the chance of being ridiculed with him, and to admit that 
to some extent we shared his illusion. And so, again, what he 
says of the Government of the National Defence will not now, 
we fear, find many willing to listen to it even in France. There 
is no forgiveness for the men who could only save France from 
dishonour when defeat was inevitable. Yet these words were true 
when M. Michelet wrote them, and we cannot see that they are 
less true now :— 


“Onuvrons la Léyende d'Or, et écrivons-y les noms du Gowvernemens 
de la Défense, si admirablement loyal, désintéressé, dévoué. Qui forgait 
tel de ses membres, dcji Agé, riche et comblé de toutes les gloires du 
talent, qui le forcait d’accepter cette responsabilité immense, et toutes les 
chances de l'ingratitude qu'éprouvent la plupart des sauveurs du peuple ? 
Qui foreait co ferme Breton, dans sa carriére attardée, déja presque iv 
l'heure du repos, de se jeter en avant, de se coucher sur le seuil do 
Paris, d'y arréter les armées en leur disant, ‘Vous ne passerez que sur 
mon corps!’ et ce jeunc homme intrépide qui, s’envolant de Paris, a 
porté partout la flamme de son indomptable cour, organisé la guerro 


qu'il ne connait que par la divination du génie: qui lui fit prendre ca- 


role étrange, magnifique et terrible ?” 

It is to be regretted that most of this passage is omitted in the 
translation, we do not know for what reason. Both in contents 
and in style it is one of the best and most characteristic in the 
book. It can hardly be that the praise of M. Gambetta is con- 
sidered so intolerable to the English public that not even a trans- 
lator may reproduce it. 

It will be seen that our sympathies are on the whole with M. 
Michelet, and that we do not approach his work with any desire to. 
find fault. But even for a sympathizing reader who shares his 
enthusiasm for France it is quite impossible to accept his opinions 
as to the relations of France to Europe, and the probable effect of 
the war on European civilization. The leading political idea 
which runs through the whole is one which is not altogether 
new to us in England, but which we must regard as the wildest 
of dreams. It is that Bismarck is in a conspiracy with the 
Czar first to enslave Germany to Prussia, and then deliver 
over both to Russia, with a view to the extinction of 
freedom throughout Europe. Germany has been induced by ths 
wiles of Bismarck to exhaust herself in destroying France, and the 
path is left open for the Russian hordes to overrun the West. 
Already the Russian demand of November last has given a warn- 
ing of what we have to expect. England awoke from the sleep. 
into which Bismarck had thrown her (‘‘sa délicate opération de 
chloroformer l’Angleterre pendant Il’exécution de France”) to 
find herself alone in the world face to face with the White Bear, 
and cried, ‘* Where is France?” France, and France alone, is the 
power destined to save Europe from being devoured by Russia ; 
in short, the world is called on to save France to-day, that France 
may be able to save the world to-morrow. Now the claim cf 
France in her misfortune to European sympathy and regret, a 
claim which we shall not be suspected of depreciating, is certainly 





* Jules Michelet: La France devant l'Europe. Florence. 1871. 
France before Europe. By Jules Michelet. Translated from tho French. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1871, 
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not improved by being stated in this fantastic and exaggerated 


manner. 
unjustifiable vacillation and timidity, but it is not the right way 


to convince them of their error to treat them like naughty children, | 


and tell them the white bear is coming to eat them. M. Michelet 
has fallen into the error which, perhaps, more than any other has 
been fatal to the French in these last days, that of looking for 
the reason of disasters, and for the force that is to overcome 
them, everywhere but at home. The Empire looked for 
the treason of South Germany, and the Germans of the 
South stood in the forefront of the battle against it. ‘The 
Republic dreamt for a moment that the invaders would be gene- 
rous enough to forgive the debts of the Empire, and they were 
exacted to the uttermost farthing. VParis was steadfast in her 
own strength for a while; but even Paris was fed in part with 
hopes of succour from the provinces that never came, junctions of 
armies that were never effected, and alliances abroad that were 
never made. Meanwhile the provinces would not believe in the 
danger of Paris, and expected to be saved by her without any 
trouble on their own part. Everywhere we see the mind of 
France infected with a temper that cannot trust itself because it 
will not pass judgment on itself; that cannot overcome circum- 
stances because it will not recognize them. ‘The horrors of the 
civil war that has done to Paris such things as no invader had 
ever done might have been avoided, if either party could have 
understood that the other was really in earnest. 

And so M. Michelet, not having escaped the influence, whatever 
it is, which has thus intoxicated men’s minds, cries out against 
inevitable facts for being what they are, and is impatient with the 
world for taking its ordinary course. He is indignant at the 
mechanical turn warfare has taken, and reproaches the Germans 
with crushing their enemy by artillery fire while they are them- 
selves out of reach: a complaint which might perhaps be excused 
as rhetoric, but which seems meant to be serious. General ‘Trochu 
has recently said almost the same thing in the Assembly. Again, 
M. Michelet quotes against the Prussians an alleged statement of 
a Prussian officer that the German arrangements had ensured a 
numerical superiority of three to one, as a disgraceful and cynical 
avowal. If it is a crime to bring overwhelming force to bear on 
the point sought to be gained, it is one which has been systemati- 
cally committed by generals of all nations, and by Napoleon above 
all. One is not so much surprised at finding the stories of German 
cruelty and pillage adopted indiscriminately. The same kind of 
credulity is by no means unknown in England. But we certainly 
are startled by the statement that towards the end of the siege of 
Strasburg the Germans were reduced to loading their cannon with 
gravestones ; the reason that no account mentioned it at the time 
is said to have been that it was ‘‘ une chose que tous avaient sup- 
primée, comme trop exécrable.” Certainly the suppression was 
very effectual at the time, if there was any such fact to suppress. 
We doubt if with modern artillery the thing is physically possible ; 
at any rate it would be ruinous to the guns. This is a rather 
striking instance of the attempt to make mere sentimental colour- 
ing do duty for evidence which not unfrequently weakens M. 
Michelet’s statement. ‘*‘ Ils lancérent des cimetiéres :” he succeeds 
in making this the theme of two fiery paragraphs, which 
call up an image of horrible desecration; but suppose the 
defenders had run short of ammunition and fired gravestones ? 
Would it not have been equally easy to represent it as an act of 
heroic devotion, in which the dead tovk part with the living in 
resisting the impious invader who disturbed their rest, and would | 
not M. Michelet have been quite ready to use all his eloquence for | 
that purpose? But he even denounces the Prussians for firing at | 
French balloons, using the false analogy of a vessel in distress at | 
sea. Accusations of this kind recall the astonishment of the | 
recruit in the Biglow Papers :— 

“ Bein’ they han’t no lead, they mako their bullets out 0’ copper, 

And shoot the darned things at us, tu, which Caleb says ain’t proper. 
They would be ridiculous, if their absurdity were not swallowed up | 
in the tragedy of the great events they arise out of, and they are 
not worthy to be in the mouth of one who speaks as the advocate 
of a really great nation. England naturally comes in for her share 
of reproach. Not only are we regarded as having been utterly 
mystified and stupefied by Bismarck, but the departure of the 
ministry from London after the session of 1870 is branded as a 
deliberate dereliction, a flight planned to escape responsibility. 
As to France before the war, M. Michelet allows that she had one 
failing, which contributed to bring misfortune on her in some mea- 
sure ; but the failing assigned is certainly not that which any reader | 
would guess beforehand,—“‘ C'est le défaut de la France, son tort: | 
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elle aime le monde.” Overmuch hospitality and confidence in her | 


The neutral powers of the West may have behaved with | 


| neighbours ; unsuspecting sympathy with German unity in 1866 ; 
universal benevolence for which the world was not ripe; such 
_ have been her faults, according to M. Michelet. Altogether, the 
foreign politics and international law of La France devant l' Europe 
_ give one an uncomfortable sensation, as it were of a strange, 
unearthly atmosphere. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that because the book 
thus fails in truth it does not deserve attention. The author seems 
to live in and see through an atmosphere that is not ours, but we 
must realize his point of view if we would understand the phase 
through which France, that is, the mind of the intelligent part of 
Frenchmen, is now passing. In style the work is rather unequal, 
| sometimes it is overstrained and disfigured by violent antithesis, 
but sometimes it rises to true eloquence, and there are brillian’s 
detached phrases in abundance. M. Michelet’s mingled dread and 
contempt of the Russian Empire are well summed up in this: 
‘‘ cette Asie batardée de bureaucratic allemande.” Gortschakoff is 
“esprit funébre dont on n’a jamais vu les yeux sous d'impénétra- 
bles lunettes.” The sketch of Louis Napoleon’s career is full of 
sharp sayings; the beginning of his success is thus accounted for, 
“il réussit en “48 & force de ne rien dire.” Perhaps the happiess 
personal description is that of Ollivier, “* masque d’autant meilleu. 
qu'il se trompait lui-méme.” 

The translation is, on the whole, well executed, and fairly gives 
the spirit of the original; but it is not free from variations and 
inaccuracies in detail, and there are some curious omissions, to one 
of which we have already called attention. ‘This criticism must be 
taken, however, subject to the remark that the translator appears 
to have worked on a later edition of the original than that nov 
before us. 





A NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE.* 
FLATTERING homage to the dramatic genius of England is un- 
ostentatiously rendered in a few of the earlier pages of this book. 
The title-page bearing the imprint of Philadelphia is an irrefrag- 
able and, in a manner, monumental testimony to the fact that the 
fealty of the citizens of the United States to our great poet is as 
true and unswerving as our own, bearing, moreover, the promise 
that when England as a nation shall cease to be, the words of 
Shakespeare will be the objects of fond and fervent study among 
the inhabitants of the mighty Western Continent. ‘The portly 
and handsome volume is devoted to one play—*Romeo and 
Juliet "—and on its seventeenth page is a list of the editions Mr. 
Furness has collated for his text, which, ranging from the year 
1597 to 1865, reach the number of forty-four. Further on occurs 
a list of seventeen other editions in English, which the present. 
editor has not consulted, besides sixteen different translations into 
German, seven into French, ten into Italian, two into Dutch, one 
Swedish, two Bohemian, one Wallachian, and one Bengalee trans- 
lation. ‘The value of this bibliographical list, still incomplete, Mr. 
Furness has further enhanced by presenting his readers with threo 
pages filled with the names of books on Shakespeare and the- 
Drama that he has had to consult during the preparation of this 
first volume of what he styles ‘a new variorum edition.” 

Mr. Furness is fully justified in publishing this very elaborate: 
collection of readings and comments upon our great author. So: 
| much has been done in the way of discovery and correction since the: 
| appearance of Malone’s edition in 1821, that if the American editor 
| maintains throughout the work the spirit and industry which he 
| has displayed in his first volume, he will furnish a new reference- 
Shakespeare that in booksellers’ phrase, ‘‘ no library should be with- 
out.” For real enjoyment of a great poet, most readers of ordinary cul- 
ture would prefer the unadorned text, free from glosses, notes, and 
comments of every kind. ‘The life and fire of genius kindles with- 
in the mind of a sympathetic student light and joy enough to make 
him regardless of obscure passages and doubtful readings. The 
electric current of imagination once established between reader 
and poet ; what avail foot-notes ? That Shakespeare should be so 
intelligible to all readers, gentle and simple, learned and unlearned, 
is the greatest triumph of his genius. See that German soldier 
spoken of the other day by a correspondent as having been at the 
battle of Orleans. It was the worst battle, he thought, of the 
whole war. So greatly did the French outnumber their foes, that 
they seemed to rise out of the ground at every step the Germans 
took. ‘I thought of your Shakespeare’s words,” said the war- 
rior, ‘on Crispin’s day ”:— 

“ Hoe that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 


Will stand a tiptoe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 














* A Nao Variorum Fdition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace Howard Furness, 
Vol. I, Romeo and Juliet. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott and Co. 1871. 
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Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 
And say, ‘Thoso wounds I had on Crispin's day.’” 


Can poet, prophet, or preacher do more than this? Nerve a 
man’s arm in the dread hour of battle by the inspiration of words, 
and bring images of peace and glory to his mind while environed 
by unimagined dangers and slaughter indescribable! But the 
words of old [omer himself that in olden time echoed in many a 
valiant heart have been cast into the crucible of criticism, 
and suffered much from emendation and 
Less we cannot expect for our glorious Will. Let us hope that his 
personal identity, at all events, will be so clearly determined by 
the labours of Mr. Halliwell and others, that no coming Wolff 
shall be able to pound the man intoa myth. <A very able writer 
in the lamented North British Review, showed some months ago 
how much light may be thrown on tle poet’s personal history and 
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twenty-cight pages of debate gathered from more than forty 
commentators, beginning with Warburton in 1747, who held that 
‘runaway ” meant the sun, and ending with A. M‘Ilwaine, of 


Pittsburg, in 1869, who suggests the reading ‘ That sun-aweary 


| eyes.” ‘The rest of the appendix consists of a digest of the prefaces 


to various preceding editions, with additional matter from other 


| Sources, and is arranged under four several heads :—Source of the 


interpretation. | 


Plot; Date of the Play; the Text; Costume. All the civilized 


countries of the world yield something to this grand patchwork of 


his opinion of contemporary events, by the changes he made from | 


time to time in certain passages of his dramas. 

The work of Mr. Furness is with the received text of the dramas, 
and their elucidation by notes collected from all existing sources. 
He does not offer many suggestions of his own, preferring gene- 
rally to exhibit the preponderance of preceding authorities to 
the exercise of his own ingenuity. For his standard text he first 
purposed to rely wholly, or at least mainly, on what is acknow- 
ledged to be the best—that of the Cambridge edition, by Messrs. 
Clark and Wright,—but changing his plan, he has adopted for 
each line the text he judged to be the best, being guided in doubt- 
ful passages by a majority of the ablest editors. 
interesting as verbal criticism may appear to the majority of 
readers, it has the cardinal virtue of correcting carelessness in 
transcription and in printing, and it has rendered many a passage 
of poetry intelligible and pleasing that, but for the critic, would 
have remained hopelessly perplexing and obscure. ‘The extreme 
nicety of deciding verbal difficulties in Shakespeare is illustrated 
on every page of this new variorum edition. Opening at random 
at page 192, we come upon Romeo's speech, before parting with 
Juliet at dawn :— 

“T'll say yon grey is not the morning’s eyo, 
Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow.” 

In the celebrated emendations of Mr. Collier's folio, ‘ brow 


ce 
ss 


Trivial and un- | 


| power of pootry. 


criticism. From France we get the opinions of Chateaubriand, 
Saint-Mare Girardin, Philarete Chasles, Guizot, Taine, Lamartine, 
and others; while Germany contributes the remarks of Lessing, 
Goethe, ‘lieck, Ulrici, Vehse, and still later writers. The lines with 
which Dr, Edward Velse opens his appreciative criticism are too 
characteristic of the German note of admiration not to be repeated 
here :— 

“ This deadly feud between the Capulets and Montagues is the black 
soil from which the dazzling lily of Romeo’s and Juliet’s love blooms 
forth, a love whose loyalty in death is depicted with all the ravishing 
This love gleams athwart the thunderclouds of hate 
like the lovely dawn of morning that coyly sends abroad its rosy beams, 
amid the horrors of yawning graves freshly dug by the wild fight of fac- 
tions it stands, like a bower of roses wreathed all around with blooming 
buds near dark gruesome caverns.” 

Mrs. Malaprop herself would have been satisfied with such a 


| string of epituphs. 


Itis to be feared that an edition on this scale of all Shakespeare’s 
plays is more than one editorcan accomplish. We give Mr. Furness 
our hearty good wishes, and hope that he will achieve the task. 


‘The instalment he has given is excellent, and possesses the advan- 


tage of being quite complete in itself, a convenient mode of pub- 
lication which, as we understand, will be adopted with all the plays. 
The type, printing, and paper of the volume before us is all that 


ean be desired, and does honour to the care and spirit of Messrs. 


turned into “bow,” with the remark that “ Cynthia’s brow | 


would not occasion a pale reflex, and by the omission of one 
letter the light is at once cleared,—Cynthia’s bow.” This emen- 
dation was considered very happy, and met with applause from 
Singer, Ulrici, and Staunton, whose opinions are all given here in 
footnotes.  Dyte, however, did not quite approve; Clark 
adopted ‘brow’ in the Cambridge edition, and Mr. Furness has 
followed Clark. Our readers will see from this example, taken 
at a venture, how exhaustively doubtful words in the text are 
examined and justified, or, when necessary, supplauted. It is the 
same with the notes given to explain allusions and illustrate 
passages of the play. In the very same scene, for instance, at 
page 190, Juliet tenderly remonstrates against her lover's de- 
parture : — 
“Tt was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear: 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree.” 
Passages from Steevens, Singer, Kuight, and Hudson are all 
quoted at the bottom of the page, to show that in the South of 
Europe the’pomegranate is a tree that the nightingale favours, and 
that Shakespeare must have picked up the fact from some book 
of travels. It was just the sort of fact for his fancy to seize on 
and treasure up for use. A different kind of illustration, yet a 
very helpful one, is given on the next page in a remark of Jeffrey's 
culled from the Edinburgh Review. Romeoin reply bids Juliet look, 

“ What envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east, 

Night's candles are burnt out and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.” 
“(Tf the advocates of the grand style,” says Jeffrey, ‘ object to 
this expression, we shall not stop to defend it; to us it seems 
equally beautiful, as it is obvious and natural to a person coming 
out of alighted chamber into the paledawn.” From the specimens of 
the book which we have taken at random out of three consecutive 
pages, our readers may judge of the rich elaborateness of editorial 
labour that has expanded the one play “ Romeo and Juliet” into 
a large octavo volume of nearly five hundred pages. 

One would think that the copiousness of illustration could not 
go farther than the mass of annotation that is found in the in- 
numerable footnotes on every page of the text; but the reader 
is indulged with a thick appendix of valuable and interesting 
matter. The much-contested reading of the line— 

L“ That runawey's eyes may wink, and Romeo leap to these arms,” 


Lippincott and Co., the Philadelphian publishers ; while the con- 
ception of the work and its thorough execution entitle Mr. Furness 
to a place in the foremost rank of Shakespearian scholars. 


KIDNAPPING IN THE SOU'LIL SEAS.* 
Ir is a universal feeling that if it were not for the courage and 
fearlessness of the young, who do not wait to count too carefully 
the cost, the work of the world would hardly get done; and 
certainly its progress would not be made with such rapid strides, 
nor its wrongs righted with such vigorous indignation, if slow and 
cautious experience were the only worker. Captain Palmer’s 


| book is, we fancy, a remarkable instance of this, for though we 


do not kuow his age, there is about his writing an unmistakably 
youthful tone, a generous wrath that is unwilling to cool its 
enthusiasm, when confident that in the main it is justified, by a 
study of arguments in favour of a suspension of judgment, And 
in the straight-forward statement of his acts, free from a particle 
of self-glorification, we see a disregard of consequences, unusual 


| except in those high in authority or young in years; and a faith 


| in the dictates of a manly conscience and an undistorted common- 


‘sense peculiar to the latter only. Captain Palmer holds a 


| Edinbur 


commission in her Majesty’s Navy, and two years ago was 
ordered to sail for the South Sea Islands and inquire into 
the kidnapping of natives alleged to be carried on there. 
Ilis book gives a brief account of what he heard and saw, 
and is a sort of preface to a Parliamentary inquiry. He has 
desiguedly given it the form of a popular narrative to attract the 
attention of other Englishmen than members of Parliament and 
readers of blue-books, and has, therefore, woven into it a little of 
the nataral history of the Pacific islands, and descriptions of the 
scenery and phenomena peculiar to them, and of some of the cus- 
toms of the islanders. This is done simply and well, and not 
without amusing passages, and does not weary with many of 
the oft-repeated tales of the marvellous structures of polypes, the 
ravages of sharks, or the lurid lights of the volcanos. Captain 
Palmer collected sufficient evidence from missionaries, natives, and 
in some cases from the planters themselves, to make a powerful 
case for active interference from the Home Government, and to 
prove that the colonial governments—that of Queensland pre- 
eminently—composed in part, and greatly influenced by the 
planters themselves, are not to be trusted to carry out honourably 
the spirit of their own laws on the subject of Polynesian labour. 
He finds that not only the spirit but the provisions of this Act of 
the Queensland Government are systematically ignored. ‘That, to 
say nothing of the impossibility of making the natives understand 


in the South Seas, By Captain George Palmer, R.N., F.R.G.S. 


* Kids iag 
bh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
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the nature and conditions of the agreements they are supposed to and owners of vessels engaged in this trallie would chuckle over 
enter into, such agreements are constantly not even pretended to the résumé given by Captain Palmer of how much may be 
be made. ‘The natives are lured away from their shores by pre- done without infringing it. ‘They would not approve so highly 
texts of all sorts, and forcibly hauled on board or stowed away in of the following’ suggestions for its improvement with which 
the hold, or both, and their own boats sent adrift. ‘They arethen our author concludes his interesting but painful book :— 
taken to the best market, without reference to the destination “Tf Queensland must have native labour (which I have found good 
named in the vessel’s licence, and the price paid for them is nomi- reason to believe is unnecessary apart from the cupidity of certain 
nally the fare for their passage. On the voyage the requirements 0 gm why do not the Queensland Government go to work in good 
: < aith, and place it under the strictest supervision, by having only known 
of the law as to food, clothes, and accommodation are utterly disre- j,..¢.)s (say four), with masters and supercargoes of unblemished 


garded ; and finally their term of service is much exceeded and too character and reputation, so as to insure fair play ? why don’t they have 
often no provision is made for sending them home: for instance, well-paid officials at Tanna and Rotumah ? and, above all, when once in 
Queensland and under British rule, see that the natives are treated with 


‘, j >. op savas. ¢é j > ive ‘ 1 : -. t . é rnd 4 
Captain | almer says, ‘‘not a single native that has been taken justice and consideration. his has yet to be done. It is sad to contem- 
away from Erromanga has ever come back. plate men countenancing a great evil in their midst, so blinded by gain 


The principal event of the voyage, however, as affording a prac- that they aro unable to seo the ruinous effects it must ultimately have, 
not only on the country, but on themselves also. The Home Govern- 


tical illustration of the truth of the evidence he had already accu- ; : “ae ~ "s 
ear is 1 i the e ‘ f hi 1 ment have issued strict orders to check this inter-insular traffic in 
mutated, occurred as he comp eted the execution of his ahaa and natives, but as it is toa certain extent—and I have shown how far—- 
only just in time to afford him an opportunity of testing, in the legalized by a Colonial Act of Parliament, it is not easy to see what the 
courts of law, the inadequacy of the protection accorded to the captains 3 a se yoseg “ = in the oo. a will, 
° . “ee . however, have the whip-hand over the Fijis, provided a man-of-war is 
é = 8 $3 ar seives, ar 8 3 3 o] ° . ° > ~ . 
isl anders by the colonies and ourselves, and the in motny of the stationed there to act in concert with the French at New Caledonia; 
Colonial Government. The Daphne—a vessel engaged in this | put if a vessel is only to be sent round the islands once or twice during 
nefarious traflic—in an ill-fated moment for its owners, entered | the year, the ‘ passenger ’ vessels may, with a little clever dodging, do 
asses | whs a= like % 

the harbour of the Fiji group where the man-of-war lay, and was | ¥4t they like. 
sighted before it discovered its error. It made the best of a bad But it is not only that law is imperfect and evaded, and right 
bargain therefore, and sailed in, citing its boldness as a proof of and liberty disregarded. Common humanity is mocked at and 
its innocence, and relying on its papers to satisfy a probably care- the greatest cruelties perpetrated by men of our own race and 
less inspection. But the traders had mistaken their man. Captain nation, in wicked forgetfulness of all we have done and suffered 
Palmer found that the licence fixed Brisbane as the destination and to destroy this very system ; and influential and educated men look 
fifty as the number of passengers (!) and here were a hundred to be 9, and, directly or indirectly, encourage it, in their lust for money 
landed at Fiji. He found that the dates of the pretended agree- and their haste to get rich. Captain Palmer details abundant 
ments with the natives were altogether inconsistent with those of evidence of the tricks played to deceive the islanders, of the bar- 
the ship’s log; that the poor creatures were clothed not at all, and ac- | barities used to get their persons on board and secure them during 
commodated as pigs would have been and fed down to emaciation- ' the voyage, of the semi-starvation and other miseries to which they 
point, and that ‘ the vessel was fitted precisely like an African | ve subjected both on shipboard and in the plantations, of the 
slaver.” Moreover, he had reason to believe that the ship’s licence | Venality of magistrates—backed by the less worthy portion of the 

y . o . >» > ’ 
was a forgery. Under all these circumstances he manfully seized press—when they are brought before the Courts, of the cool 
. . . ; © H ; “J ; . . 2 i ° ‘4 4 

the Daphne, sent the natives on shore—arranging with the consul villainy with which they are turned adrift—years’ wages refused 
for their transmission to their homes—and sailed with his prize | 2d agreements cancelled—without any means of return to their 
for Sydney, there to try the master aud supercargo in the Water homes, and of the ferocity which hunts and punishes them if, under 
Police Court. But he had no island witnesses, for he could not | Such circumstances, they are driven to theft or outrage. In the 
find an interpreter, and this lost him the only chance he had of a | Course of his investigations at the islands Captain Palmer obtained 
verdict. Ile proved all the points we have named and more | Some evidence corroborative of that given a short time before at 


besides, but the lukewarm authorities had ordered the liberation | the trials of Hovell and Levinger, and we wish we had space to 


of the prisoners till the time of the trial, and this was postponed so | 1¥ote his account of this affair, not only as a sample of the cruelties 
long—probably intentionally—that they had had opportunities of | practised, but as showing the light in which Australian law regards 





being well coached as to the line of their defence, and they were these transactions, But it is too long, aud we must refer our readers 


liberated. It was in the face of this failure to convict, of the | '? the book itself. ; ; 

abuse of enemies and the cautions of friends, and of the| he narrative is written, if not with the finish of an accom- 
written opinion of the chief justice of the great doubtfulness of the  Plished author, at any rate in the language of an English geutle- 
case as a question of law, accompanied by an intimation that it was |™4n, and possesses the two esseutial qualifications for an interest- 


“neither prudent nor advisable to proceed with it,” that Captain ing book, an important subject and simplicity in treating it. In- 
Palmer, staggered though he was, and unsupported by the adviser cidentally, high eulogiums are passed on the self-sacrifice, courage, 
of the Crown, with the prospect, moreover, of bearing the expenses and humanity of the missionaries, accompanied by a Warm Invee- 
himself, deliberately commenced the trial of the vessel in the | tive against those who sneer at or underrate the importance of 
Vice-Admiralty Court, feeling that ‘it was absolutely necessary their work. A sketch is given also of the unenviable lot of a 
to expose the whole matter as far as he was able, and convinced in | British consul in those parts, expected, as he is, to connive at the 
his own mind that a grievous wrong had been done.” Again, no misdeeds of the planters and avenge them for the reprisals of the 
interpreter could be found, so no natives were sent, and again he natives. Captain Palmer is much impressed with the fact that 
lost the verdict. It is disgraceful to the colony to have to add | that part of the world swarms with sharpers, defaulters, adven- 
that Captain Palmer had to pay all the expenses of the trial, | ers, seedy scoundrels of all sorts, ** and every variety of villains 
though receiving a certificate that he had been justified in seizing | from the neighbouring colonies.” And he puts ina word of advice 
the vessel. But, as we should expect, the Home Government parents who think the colonies offer good training for their 
expressed its approval and refunded Captain Palmer his expenses, £945- ile eays, probably with some extravagance, that neither 
and, we are heartily pleased to learn, also gave him his promotion. Australia nor New Zealand should be resorted to by young men 
We are, of course, not surprised t» be told that there is a large unless of strongly fixed principles and very large capital, and he 
body of planters and other colonists alive to the horrors of the winds up his remarks by saying, “ 1 would sooner see a boy of 
traflic in natives, and determined—not too soon—to put it down. mine breaking stones and living on bread and cheese in England, 
Nevertheless, no question can arise as to the necessity for inter- than sever him from his home influences by sending him out to 
ference when we find the law so imperfect that, in the Sydney 8¢ what is called ‘colonial experience.’ ” , 
Chief Justice’s own words, ** It will not be enough to show that The book is illustrated by some good photographs of natives, 
artifice has been used, or even fulsehood told to induce the natives single and in groups, and by some lithographs, which are 
to enter into the agreements or contracts mentioned, if they really "0¢ remarkable, from sketches the author himself made of the 
did enter into the contracts,” and when we couple this with the striking scenery of the islands. We wish a good map of the 
evidence of witnesses before the Royal commission at Sydney that islands visited had been added, for they are merely represented on 
“it would be utterly impossible to give them [the natives] our idea the atlases by so many dots. 
of the nature of an agreement,” or to “explain to them what | 
three years, or thirty-six moons, meant, for they can count only CICERO AND HIS LETTERS.* 
a3 far as five at many of the islands ;” and still less when we We notice these two books together because they are both 
find that the falsification of ships’ papers and the disregard of intended to illustrate the works of the same author. Except in 


lish Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, By 
ed at the Clarendon Press, 
vuslated by F. B. Calvert, M.A. Edinburgh: 


all the conditions of their own Polynesian labour Act will not, ~ tt Lattere. wtth £ 

‘ - i < - icero: Select Letters, with 

induce a colonial jury to convict the master and supercargo, Albert Watson, M.A. Oxford: 1 
+ The De Uvatore of Cicero, Tt: 


or confiscate the vessel. ‘The law is at present frightfully loose, amonston aud Douglas. 
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this one point they have little in common, further than that each 
i its own way has been carefully executed, and deserves to receive 
a favourable judgment. Mr. Watson's book is much the larger 
ef the two; it is also the more important, has required more 
Jabour and scholarship, and presents to the reader a far larger 
amount of information worthy of notice which is due to the editor 
himself. But Mr. Calvert's book bears no signs of a want of sufli- 
cient scholarship ; the very nature of the work gave less opportunity 
for copious annotation ; and if the translator has perhaps erred in 
‘making his notes too few and too brief, we are not disposed to find 
fault with him for a mistake which in this case is rather in his favour 
than against him. Mr. Watson seems to have gone to the opposite 
extreme. 
of the book should require, and his introductions, notes, and 
appendices, admirable as they are in most respects, are yet rather 
heavy, and give the work a somewhat formidable appearance. 

To use a well-worn but convenient phrase, Mr. Watson's volume 
may be said to ‘‘supply a want” in our editions of the classics. 
Mr. J. E. Yonge is at present bringing out a carefully-prepared 
edition of Cicero’s Letters, but apart from this there is no English 
€dition, so far as we know, of the whole or any considerable num- 
ber of them which fairly rises above the level of a school-book. 
Whatever may be the causes of the fact, it was not at all desirable 
that it should continue to exist. On this ground, even if its merits 
were not so great as they are, Mr. Watson’s work would deserve a 
hearty welcome. 
whole of the Letters edited in a style worthy of English scholar- 
ship. When it does come it will be even more bulky than this 
selection from the correspondence, and will not necessarily super- 
sede it in the hands of most readers. 
exception may be taken to Mr. Watson’s choice in some instances, 
we must feel glad that so many of the letters which best deserve 
attention are here presented to us in so pleasant a form. ‘That 
Cicero’s letters are well worthy of attention from the 
classical student, that they have a peculiar value for the 
light they throw upon the character of 


It is not underrating the merits of his other writings to declare 
that we could better afford to do without them, were such 


a sacrifice required, than to do without his collected Epistles. | 


Acknowledging to the utmost extent how clever are his rhe- 
torical treatises, and his works on the philosophy of morals, of 
religion, and of politics, we should yet prefer to give them up, 
contenting ourselyes with the more original treatises which we owe 
to the literature of Greece, Even the orations, splendid as they 
are, would have to be treated in the same way. 
careful study of the Letters themselves which can justify such a 
judgment. To bring forward proofs of its correctness would be 
to give a detailed analysis of all the Epistles, with their various 
contents. 
comparison or to their own intrinsic merit will be most impressed, 
probably, in the first instance, by their historical value. 
nothing equal to them in the light which they throw upon the 
history of the times. ‘‘Cicero’s correspondence,” Mr. Watson 
well remarks, ‘ furnishes the most detailed and trustworthy com- 
mentary on a very interesting period of Roman history.” And 
‘we may add that not a little of the importance and interest of this 


commentary is due to the epistolary form in which it is presented | 


to us. In some of the political struggles of his time, Cicero was 
the most prominent combatant; in more, he was only subordinate 
to the chief opponents ; in all, he took a deep and anxious interest. 


He had the best means of knowing the motives and designs of the | 


jeading men of the different parties inthe State. And in his letters, as 
"they have come down to us,—whether they be the artful, insincere, 
and elaborately deceitful epistles addressed to those whose good- 
will it suited his interests at the time to secure, or his letters to his 
personal friends, with their frank disclosures and far more pleasant 
tone,—we have the best commentary we could wish for upon the 
events of that critical period, as they affected his own changing 
fortunes and those of the contending parties. 
which was played out during the last years of the Republic is 
here described for us by one who took a leading part in it, and 
now lets us in behind the scenes. For few periods of history have 
we so good contemporary evidence; for this important period we 
have no evidence so full and of so much weight. 

But Cicero’s Letters are not merely useful in this respect ; they 
‘have a peculiar value for the light they throw upon the character of 
the writer. They illustrate his character much more clearly than 


most similar collections do; and when there is added to this the 
fact that the writer is the first of Roman, and only the second of all 
ancient, orators, and among the writers, as well as the statesmen, | 


He gives the reader more assistance than most readers | 


We still have to wait for a collection of the | 


In the meantime, though | 


the writer and | 
the history of his times, it is surely unnecessary to say. | 


But it is only a_ 
‘writing altogether Cicero was troubled with few scruples. 


The reader who studies them with a view to such a | 


There is | 


The political drama | 


of his country well deserves the title that Byron has given him of 
** Rome's least mortal mind ;” it is evident that on this score alone, 
if there were no other, the value of these letters must be great. It 
is no slight advantage also to have such a revelation as they afford 
of the mind and heart of one removed from us by so many 
centuries, surrounded by circumstances so different, and imbued 
with modes of thought and life so alien to our own. In this 
respect they greatly aid us to secure one of the highest rewards of 
classical studies. Low complete is the information which we thus 
obtain as to Cicero and his surroundings may be seen by any one 
who will take the trouble to read the pleasant volume published 
by M. Gaston Boissier some five years ago, Ciceron et ses Amis, 
But it is in reading the letters themselves that we can best enjoy 
this use of them. ‘Their variety of subject and of style, their 
liveliness and grace, their sparkling wit, and the nameless charm 
which hangs around them all, can only be appreciated at first 
hand. It is in the attractions of his letters, no doubt, that we 
may find the source of that kindly liking for the writer which 


| makes us ready to think the best of the too conspicuous faults in 


his character and conduct. But it must be confessed that his own 
correspondence can furnish matter enough for accusation against 
him. We may be far enough from joining in the spirit or the 
substance of the bitter indictment which Mommsen brings against 
him, but the damaging irresolution, the inordinate vanity, and the 
frequent insincerity which dim the brightness of his genius and 
his life are too patent to be denied or explained away. He is the 
strongest witness against himself. As has been well said by one 
who was at once a friendly and a just critic, the late Professor 
Ramsay, ‘It is vain to undertake the defence of his.conduct 
by ingenious and elaborate reasonings. The whole case is 
placed clearly before our eyes, and all the common sources 
of fallacy and unjust judgment in regard to public men are re- 
moved. We are not called upon to weigh and scrutinize the 
evidence of partial or hostile witnesses, whose testimony may be 
coloured or perverted by the keenness of party spirit. Cicero is his 
own accuser, and is convicted by his own depositions.” Apart 
from his political conduct, there is perhaps no fault more con- 
spicuous than his insincerity in his correspondence. This comes 


out most, of course, in the letters to those with whom he was not 


on intimate or really friendly terms. With his familiar friends 
it is different. With Atticus, for example, he is sincere and frank 
enough ; indeed his candour to this correspondent leads him to 
make strange confessions of his double-dealing to others. ‘Thus 
we find him acknowledging that he had opened letters written by 
his brother, and even sending them in this state to Atticus, to be 
closed and sent on if he thought proper. In the matter of letter- 
He 
conld dictate to a friend’s private secretary a letter in the name 
of his master, that it might convey a message of a particular 
character to the person to whom it was sent. Of the emptiness of 
his professions of friendship and the hollowness of his flattery ouly 
too many examples might be given. It says more than anything 
else could for the charm of his style, and the many attractive vir- 


‘tues of his private and social life, that the correspondence which 


discloses so many faults should yet be the most powerful advocate 
on his behalf, making us only too glad to extenuate his errors, and 
to consider his virtues rather than his weakness. 

‘The correspondence of Cicero deserves attention on another 
ground, as containing rare specimens of excellence in epistolary 


composition. As a collection of Latin letters it is specially valu- 
able. Nowhere else can the student of the language find such 


examples of its use in this kind of writing. Even if it had been 
far less full and diversified it would have had peculiar value, as 


'coming to us from the pen of the greatest master of Latin prose 
| style. 


That it should be so extensive, and so various alike in 
expression and in theme, of course enhances its value. On these 
grounds, not to speak of the difference between the two periods 
which they represent, this collection has obviously a great advan- 
tage over the only one with which it can be compared, so far as 
Latin literature is concerned,—the Letters of Pliny the Younger. 
‘To make any serious comparison between them with a view to 
claiming for the latter even an equal place would be absurd. Yet 
they are not without points of resemblance. We have remarked 
how important are the epistles of Cicero for the light they throw 
on the last years of the Republic. In the same way, the Epistles 


‘of Pliny are as valuable as they are interesting, for the informa- 


tion they give us about Roman society under the reign of the 
Emperor ‘Trajan. For both periods we should be greatly at a 
loss without the historic material which these two epistolary 
collections supply. It would lead us too much into detail to 
endeavour to bring out many of the points of resemblance as well 
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as contrast between these two collections and their authors. 
A resemblance like that between the letter of Cicero to 
his brother Quintus on the duties of a provincial governor and 
-that written by Pliny on the same subject suggests itself to the 
most casual reader. ‘The same may be said of such points in the 
character of the two writers as their love of culture, self-compla- 
cency, not to say self-conceit, and kindness to their dependents. 
Cicero's relations to ‘liro are well known, and we find Pliny in one 
of his letters making arrangements with one of his friends residing 
near Nice for the reception of one of his freedmen who was suffer- 
ing from illness. As has been said, however, there can be no real 
comparison instituted between the letters of the two. Even on 
the ground of amusement, Cicero’s letters are far more interesting 
than those of Pliny. He has not a little also of that charm which 
has been referred to by one of the brothers Hare in the Guesses at 
Truth, with reference to female letter-writers. ‘* What women 
write best is what expresses personal, individual feeling, or 
describes personal occurrences, not objectively, as parts of 
history, but with reference to themselves and their own affec- 
tions. This is the charm of female letters; they alone touch 
the matters of ordinary life with ease and grace. Men’s letters 
may be witty, or elegant, or profound; but when they have any- 
thing beyond a mere practical purpose, they mostly pass out of 
the true epistolary element, and become didactic or satirical. 
‘Cowper alone, whose mind had much of a feminine complexion, 
can vie with women in writing such letters as flow lightly and 
calmly along, mirroring the scenes and occupations of ordinary 
life.” ML. Boissier, in the book already referred to, has pointed 
out that there is much in common between Cicero and Madame 
de Sevigné, and the remark is a true one. One other point may 
be noticed in relation to the style of Cicero's letters, and that is 
the remarkable contrast furnished by the terseness of his epistles 
to his familiar friends to the lengthy sentences which he employs 
in writing to those whom he wishes to conciliate by elaborate 
professions of friendship. Cicero's terseness, indeed, is one of the 
most noticeable features in many of his letters. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, that in which he informs Atticus of the result of the 
consular elections, the birth of a son to himself, and the state of 
the mother’s health ; and all this in the opening sentence. ‘ L. 
Julio Cxsare, C. Marcio Figulo consulibus, filiolo me auctum 
scito salva Terentia.” It would be hard to compress more sense 
into as few words. 

In Mr. Watson's selection the political letters predominate. 
Many of the most characteristic letters are for this reason ex- 
cluded. But on his principle of selection Mr. Watson, it must 
be said, has made a good choice. ‘The letters are arranged in 
chronological order, and divided into several groups, according 
to the periods they represent. Prefixed to each division is a 
historical introduction, narrating the course of events in the 
history of the State and in Cicero’s personal history, a knowledge 
of which is so much required for the proper understanding of the 
Epistles, and on which in return the Epistles reflect so much light. 
These introductions are very carefully written, though the con- 
densed style which the space at disposal has rendered necessary 
makes them rather dry. The explanatory notes at the foot of the 
pages are very satisfactory, erring, if at all, on the side of too 
great fullness. But the most valaable part of the editor's work 
is to be found in the appendices, in which many important and 
interesting questions relating to Cicero's political and domestic 
history, and to the meaning and use of certain Latin words, are 
discussed with great learning and ability. Among the appen- 
dices dealing with questions of the last-mentioned class may be 
specially noticed that on the meaning of the words ‘ colonia,” 
“‘ municipium,” and ‘* preefectura.” 

Mr. Calvert's book is of quite another stamp from Mr. Wat- 
son's, but at the same time it is a very good book in its way. As 
a translation it is much more readable than many productions of 
the same class, and it will give the ‘‘ merely English reader ” who 
earefully goes through it a very good notion of the contents and | 
value of this treatise of Cicero. Among the rhetorical works of 
the great Roman orator this is one of the most important, if not 
the most important of all. ‘lo prove this it would be necessary to | 
¢ompare it in more or less detail with the other treatises of the | 
same order, and this our space prevents us doing. Nor can | 
we, for the same reason, give any outline of the course of this | 
dialogue, in which Cicero discusses the main questions 
concerning the qualifications and sphere of the orator, putting 
the arguments from different points of view into the mouths of | 
the principal orators of the generation preceeding his own. ‘The | 
skill with which he has overcome the inherent difficulties of this 
form of composition has often been admired ; and this merit of the 


Srom China towards India, 


| De Oratore is apparent even in Mr. Calvert's translation. While 
| much that is said by the different speakers is restricted in its 
| application to the efforts of the Roman senate aud bar, much more 

may be read with a practical end in view by modern students of 
| the art of oratory. ‘To those who cannot read the origiual or who 
| prefer to become acquainted with it in an English dress this trans- 
| lation may be recommended as, on the whole, as readable as any 
| they can use. It would have been well, perhaps, if Mr. Calvert 

had not studied brevity so much in his notes. One of the few 
which he has given us is worth quoting. ‘ The ancient mode of 

warfare, and the weapons used by the Roman legionary, necessitated 
| a style of drill very differeut from the erect and rigid attitude of 
| the modern soldier. The very reverse of our present system, it 
| required the utmost flexibility of figure, and threw the body into 
| every possible variety of action and attitude, as the buckler, spear, 
| orsword were successively brought into play for attack or defence, 
| advance or retreat. The peculiar training of the drill and 
palewstra, therefore, is here (b. III. c. lix.) recommended in 
preference to that of the stage, not because less vehement and de- 
monstrative, but precisely for the opposite reason—because bolder, 
manlier, and more decided, less finically nice and minutely descrip- 
tive of the individual word. The “ laterum inflectio fortis et 
virilis "—the manly, flexile, and vigorous swaying of the body— 
and not, as often translated, ‘‘a vigorous effort of the lungs "— 
here mentioned as characteristic of the orator, so far from being 
employed by the modern speaker, is rarely hazarded even by our 
tragedians except in the most impassioned scenes of the drama, 
and from its lofty and defiant grandeur was a favourite action of 
John Kemble in his Roman characters, and especially in the indig- 
nant burst of his Coriolanus. Indeed, the magnificent attitude of 
the ancient orator in the fervour of harangue as here portrayed by 
Cicero,—the arm advanced as if brandishing the bolt of eloquence, 
the emphatic beat of the foot, and the whole person defiantly 
thrown back, and then brought forward with a circular sweep of 
| the arm, as if swayed to and fro by the whirlwind of passion, is, 
| to modern taste, much more characteristic of the actor than of the 
orator.” 








WESTERN CHINA AND THIBET.* 
Tue practicability of an overland route for travel and traffic 
between the south-west part of China and British Burmah has 
long been discussed. But Mr. Cooper, being more especially 
interested in the commercial improvement of Calcutta than of 
| Rangoon, sought a passage directly westward. is starting-point 
| in this enterprise was the head of the navigation of the great 
| Yang-tze-Kiang, which has lately been surveyed by Consul Swin- 
hoe’s expedition, geveral hundred miles above the treaty port of 
Ilankow, to the most central point in the vast Chinese Empire. 
Farther west, through the province of Szechuen, lies the ordinary 
road, by the frontier town of 'Ta-tsian-loo, to Lithang and Bathang, 
in Thibet, on the way to Lassa, the capital of that secluded eccle- 
siastical dominion. Diverging from this road, at Bathang, toa 
more south-westerly course, the traveller would enter the valley 
of the Brahmapootra, and pass on through Assam to Bengal. This 
was what Mr. Cooper attempted in 1868, inteuding to leave the 
more southerly Chinese province of Yunnan, which adjoins Bur- 
mah, on his left hand far behind him. But he was prevented, by 
Chinese and Thibetan official intrigues, from passing beyond 
Bathang in a westerly direction, aud was forced down into 
Yunnan, where he suffered imprisonment and threats of death. 
Last year he made another effort to get into Thibet from the 
opposite side, coming from Assam north-eastward to Bathang, but 
was again turned back. It is the first of these two expeditions 
that he relates in the very interesting book which we commend to 
| our readers. He was indebted to Mr. James Hogg and Mr. Charles 
| Winchester, of Shanghai, M. Lamonier, director of the French 
| Roman Catholic missions in China, Monseigneur Desfléches, the 
| missionary bishop at Chung-Ching, and Monseigneur Chauveau, 
the Vicar Apostolic in Thibet, for much kind and useful help. 
{ndependently, however, making his way on with scarcely enough 
money to pay his necessary expenses, and with a Chinese vice- 
roy’s passport which was belied by secret counter-orders, Mr. 
Cooper was a man well able to help himself. His simple, unboast- 
ing narrative of all that he went through beyond the limit of 
Chinese civilization, affords a good example of the courage, the 
patience, the prudence, and the ready invention or ready action 
which are needful among barbarous people. He seems to have 
dealt with them everywhere in a frank and friendly spirit, avoiding 


* Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pigtail and Petticoats ; or,an Overland Journey 
By Thurnam Thomas Cooper, late Agent for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Calcutta. London: Johu Murray. 
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many quarrels by his jolly good-humour, but refusing to be cheated, 
robbed, or bullied, and resorting to his own fists, whip, knife, or 
revolver for protection, when the danger was very pressing. 
Happily, though he now and then thrashed an insolent fellow, he 
killed nobody and nobody killed him, but he was sometimes very 
near it. 

From Hankow to Chung-Ching, up the Yang-tze river and its 
tributary, is a boat voyage presenting many novelties of scenery 
and social or commercial prospects, which are described by other 
writers. The introduction of steamboats in these upper waters of 
China will probably do more than anything else can do for British 
trade, as well as for the benefit of the country. Szechuen, with 
its mercantile emporium, Chung-Ching, and its capital city, 
Chen-tu, besides the river-side towns of Swi-foo and Kiating, is a 
province which should deal freely with Great Britain, to their 
mutual advantage. We observe that Mr. Cooper, now in Eng- 
land, has lately given his testimony upon this subject before a 
Parliamentary Committee. It is thought desirable not only that 
English manufactures should be exchanged for Szechuen silks, teas, 
minerals, and drugs, but that Szechuen opium should no longer 
compete in China with the opium of Bengal. There is yet another 
object to be attained, which Mr. Cooper thinks may hereafter 
compensate India even for the loss of the opium trade. 
people of Thibet, who have gold and many other valuable pro- 
ducts to sell, want nothing so much as tea. It is estimated that 
they consume yearly six million pounds’ weight of the Chinese leaf, 
the best quality of which is sold at Lassa for so much as 4s. 8d. 
the pound. ‘The Assam planters, who are much nearer this 
market, could undersell the Chinese if once admitted. But the 
import of tea is a monopoly of the Church in Thibet ; the Lamas, 
priests, and monks forming a numerous and rich corporation, 
possessing their landed estates and tithes, like the clergy of 
medizval Europe, ‘will hold fast the profits of the trade with 
China as long as they can. ‘This was the true motive of the 
opposition to Mr. Cooper’s journey. Nevertheless, his labour was 
by no means wasted ; for he proved by experience that the physi- 
cal difficulties of the road from China to Thibet are enormous, 
which is an encouragement to the hope of supplanting Chinese by 
Indian merchandise in the Thibet market. 

The personal adventures of this gentleman, ‘ ‘l'a-Ing-qua-Tang 
Koopeah,” or, ** Cooper, the merchant of Great England,” as he 
was styled in China, are varied and highly amusing. 





and spectacles, While among the Chinese; and his vehicle on land, 
from Chuug-Ching to the frontier town, was a closed wicker chair 
borne by two coolies. In Thibet, and afterwards in Yunnan, he 
rode ponies or mules, dressed in an English pea-jacket and wide- 
awake hat. 
he went into the districts which preserve the most of their native 
character and manners, Of the middle classes and the peasantry 
he speaks in terms of warm praise; and he admires the grand old 


The Chinese population he liked better, the farther | 
| the priests with litanies and hymns going in procession to the 


| teaching of new faiths, 


| tains. 


gift to this brave man, who is a reputed tributary of the Chinese 
Empire, but claims a virtual independence. 

In traversing the mountain ranges, the Fee-yua-ling, within the 
Chinese border, the T'sanba and the Taso, near Bathang, and in 
crossing the river Lan-tsan, or descending its valley, parallel with 
that of the Salwen, thescenery which Mr. Cooper beheld was very 
wild and romantic, as is shown by some of his engraved sketches, 
But his party suffered much fatigue, cold, and hunger. ‘The great 
upland plain of Lithang, a Thibetan sheep-pasture, where the air 
is too thin for a stranger to breathe in comfort, is a region that 
reminds us of some district beyond the American Rocky Moun- 
Bathang, situated in a pleasant fertile valley, which should 
be less than thirty days’ journey from Calcutta, is a town most 
convenient for our trade with Thibet ; and we may expect to hear 


| much more of it from Indian comment and report. ‘The Thibetans, 


| ment, 
gold. 


The | 


| phrase, in adoration of the supreme deity. 


as everybody knows, are enslaved by their curious superstition, 
that of the Buddhist Lamas, which is worth a careful study. Mr. 
Cooper was not allowed to enter the Grand Lamasery at Bathang, 
but he saw its golden roof; and in another establish- 
at Ta-tsian-loo, he saw a hundred idols of solid 
A third part of the nation’s manhood is constantly 
employed in the service of the Church, whose most fre- 
quent observance is the revolution of the prayer-cylinders, and 
the portable hand-wheels, with the droning repetition of a mystic 
It would be instruc- 
tive to learn, if we could, from a sincere disciple of this religion 
what degree of spiritual faith and affection may be invested in so 
dull a form of worship. No truly wise or truly pious man would 
treat it with contempt, though he might not, like Mr. Cooper, in 
talking with the natives of the country, be satisfied] to profess him- 
self a simple believer in the law of Con-fu-dzu, indifferent to all 
That which is universally connected, be 


| it true or false, with the natural hopes and fears of mortality, will 


| observer. 


|a fraction of his soul but a little way nearer to heaven! 
He wore | 


the Chinese costume, ** pig-tail and petticoats,” with shaven face | 
4 - P 7 | . . . . € 
tical confession of the desire to rise above this earthly life? 


insist upon a place in the earnest consideration of every benevolent 
Births, deaths, and marriages, which make up so large a 
portion of human welfare and woe in any worldly condition, must 
suggest ideas of religious aspiration or sauction. ‘The ‘Thibetans, 
for instance, cut up the body of a dead friend into small pieces, 
which they lay on the top of a mountain; that the buzzards, with 
every morsel of his flesh they carry high into the air, may convey 
Who 
could witness in a mood of indifference or of scornful ridicule 
(which is far from the temper of our author) such a quaint prac- 


The traveller whose mind retains a healthy sensibility must feel 
some emotion on entering a village lately delivered from a pesti- 


‘lence, and seeing the houses decked with green boughs and wild 


flowers, the doorposts sprinkled with the blood of sacrificed fowls, 


| temples, followed by a people who thank their worshipped divinity 


system of Chinese civilization, political, industrial, and intellec- | 


tual ; but the infamous corruption of the official classes, at least in 
the remote provinces of that much-disorganized empire, is shown 
up without reserve. It was in nothing more conspicuous than in 
the preposterous frauds and failures of the military administration, 
pretending to suppress the long-established Mohammedan revolt or 
conquest of Yunnan. An imaginary army of 40,000 soldiers, 
according to Imperial orders sent from Pekin, and the General's 
despatches from Chen-tu, was actually represented, for six months 
afterwards, by a few hundred lawless ruffians, without pay or 
command, infesting the villages of a loyal province, and despoiling 
the innocent people. 
trates as the mandarin of Weisee-foo, named Tien-Talowya, with 
two other mandarins conniving at his wickedness, from which Mr. 
Cooper but just escaped with life, was quite of a piece with 
the general bad character of Chinese government service. It 
is possible that the nominal rulers of the empire at Pekin 
may be well-intentioned; but Sir Rutherford Alcock, who laid a 
complaint before them in November, 1868, of Mr. Cooper's ill- 
treatment, has not yet received any explanation. The people of 
China, by all accounts, are good and civil; the people of Eastern 
Thibet, except a few savage mountaineers, seem to be honest and 
kindly, though rude. The devoted Christian zeal of the French 
missionaries has borne good fruit of moral culture. But it is yet 
more pleasing to read of the generous behaviour of untutored men, 
like the chief of the Mooquor tribe, the hospitable warrior La-won- 
qwan, at Compo, with his Ya-tsu allies, by whom Mr. Cooper was 
rescued from prison, and enabled safely to retrace his s eps. Our 
Foreign Office should, perhaps through the British Commissioner 


for withdrawing the rod of sore affliction. We are obliged to Mr. 
Cooper for making us better acquainted with these nations of the 
interior of Eastern Asia. ‘There is a good deal of human nature 
in them, afterall. Every race, class, and state of mankind is worth 
understanding, and worth our respect and good-will. 





THE EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE BLIND.* 


Ar the present time, when educational measures are prominently 


before the public, we hail with great satisfaction a work on the 


| education of the hitherto much-neglected class of the blind. We 


The atrocious conduct of such local magis- | 


of Burmah, or some other agency, send a letter of thanks anda 


say hitherto much-neglected, for, although we have a goodly 
number of institutions specially intended for the instruction of the 
blind, the training given in these, whether in the ordinary 
branches of education, in music or in mechanical trades, is so 
defective that it is unworthy of the name of education, and is 2 
disgrace to our much-boasted common sense, a3 well as to our 
Christian benevolence. Not that people in general show any 
want of feeling towards those who have lost their sight. On 
the contrary, most persons are so much affected by the 
calamity of blindness that they themselves to fall 
iuto uureasoning expressions of pity, and thus expose them- 
selves to the good-humoured smile, if not the scorn, of all 
the more intelligent and sensitive portion of the blind. But 
up to the present time society, in this country at least, has almost 
altogether failed in showing to the blind the only kind of sympathy 
for which they care, that, namely, which displays itself in practi- 
Aud of all help which society can afford to its blind 
each of all 


allow 


cal help. 
members, the most practical is to place within the 
carefully devised and systematically-appliel] mental and manaal 
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training, by which they may be enabled to raise themselves from 
their present dependent position, and thus to free themselves from 
that part of their affliction which is to every high-minded man far 
worse than the mere loss of sight. It has long been felt that most 
of the errors that have been committed in all past attempts to 
educate the blind (especially in England, where routine, prejudice, 
and stupidity reign supreme in most so-called charitable institu- 
tions), are due to the fact that these attempts have been almost 
exclusively devised and executed by the sighted, whose very sight 
hinders them from seeing what the blind require. On this point, 
Dr. Armitage, the able and zealous honorary secretary of the 
British and Foreigu Blind Association, ia his preface to the work 
now before us says :— 

“It seems self-evident that the proper persons to decide upon the best 
methods of instruction by touch are those who have to rely upon this 
sense, viz., the blind thomselves ; and that those among tho blind should 
be entrusted with this work, who from their education and antecedents 
may be expected to approach 60 important a question with tho requisite 
preliminary knowledge. These two essential requisites have been kept 
in view in the selection of the Executive Council of the Association, the 
members of which, with the exception of myself, are totally blind.” 

Of himself, Dr. Armitage writes :— 


“For about ten years gradually increasing loss of sight has incapaci- 
tated me from following my profession, aud though this does not amount 





to blindness, it is sufficient to preclude the possibility of reading by sight. | 
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| reading, it is admirably adapted for writing. 


In judging, therefore, of the morits of the various means of education | 


used by the biind, I must depend upon the sense of touch.” 

The British and Foreign Blind Association, which may be 
regarded as the embodiment of this desire on the part of the blind 
for self-government, and as representing their most advanced 
opinions on all subjects which most directly affect their own inter- 
est, has now been in existence for rather more than two years. Its 
object is to promote the education and employment of the blind by 


ascertaining what has been done in these respects in this and other | 


countries, by endeavouring to supply deficiencies either in apparatus 
or in modes of teaching where these are found to exist, and by 


attempting to bring about greater harmony of action between the | 


different existing schools and institutions. 

The present work has been published by Dr. Armitage under 
the sanction of the Association for the purpose of presenting to the 
public in a condensed and accessible form an account of some of 
the most important facts relating to the education and employment 
of the blind. The first chapter of the book is devoted to a concise 
and carefully-arranged account of the invention of embossed print- 
ing, and of the introduction of the various alphabets and systems 
of reading, writing, music, and arithmetic. ‘This sketch will, in 
the words of Dr. Armitage,— 

“Suffice to point out the state of utter confusion which exists. The 


usual plan hitherto has been for some one, who is in comparative ignor- 
ance of what has been done by others, to start a new system, which is 


taken up by philanthropists, who havo still less kuowledge of the sub- | 


ject. Subscriptions are raised, and the Babel of systems is increased by 
afresh one. In this way it has come to pass that the Bible, or the 
greater part of it, has already been printed in English in five different 
systems, while there is scarcely any other standard work published ex- 


cept in the type introduced by Dr. Howe, of Boston, and this is so small | 


that probably not one blind adult in fifty can learn to read it with any 
degree of comfort. The wasteful extravaganco of thus printing the 
same book in so many systems is not the only evil arising from this want 
of harmony. Each has advantages of its own, which might with experi- 
ence and judgment be combined to a considerable degree, thereby pro- 
ducing a result much better than that obtained by any existing system ; 
but this is quite prevented by tho present want of concord.” 


In order to remedy this lamentable state of confusion, the execu- | 


tive council of the British and Foreign Blind Association (com- | 


posed, as above stated, of gentlemen who, from partial or entire 
loss of sight, are compelled to read by touch, and who are exten- 
sively acquainted with the different systems of embossed printing), 
has devoted much time and attention to an impartial investigation 
of these systems. ‘The members have themselves tested all the 
principal methods, aud have, in addition, examined a large 


number of blind persons who are acquainted with more than one 
islept, and he, while still sceming to be asleep, had watched 


system of reading. 

The results of this investigation are given by Dr. Armitage in 
the third chapter of his work,—from which it appears that this 
council of blind gentlemen is unanimous in its condemnation of 
all existing modifications of the Roman letter for the purposes of 
tactile reading, whereas almost all sighted philanthropists who 
have endeavoured to relieve the monotony of blindness by supply- 
ing its victims with the means of reading for themselves, have 
strenuously advocated the use of the Roman letter. ‘To this they 
have been urged, we presume, by the false assumptions that forms 
which are easily recognized by the sight are equally well adapted 
to the touch, and that the blind would be isolated by employing a 
character different from that used by thie sighted. 
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by the council as clumsily executed and as much larger than is 
necessary, except for the aged or those whose touch has been 
hopelessly blunted by hard work. The council likewise condemns 
the shorthand systems of Lucas and Frere, as from the loose 
manner in which the contractions are arranged, they lead to 
uncertainty in reading, and tend to ruin the spelling of young 
scholars. 
The system recommended by the council is that which was 
invented by M. Braille, a pupil of the Institute des Jeunes 
Aveugles de Paris. In this system the letters are composed not of 
_ lines, as is generally the case, but of dots, arranged upon a very 
simple and methodical plan. Unlike most other systems used for 
By its means the 
blind can not only keep their own accounts, write their own 
letters when intended for blind friends, and make memoranda, but 
can even take down the outline of a college lecture or platform 
speech. 

While cordially recommending this system, especially in the 
education of the young and for the ordinary uses of the more highly 
educated adults, the council suggests that it may perhaps hereafter 
be found desirable to introduce some greatly improved line system 
for the purposes of general printing. 

A still further advantage of Braille’s system is that it can be 
used for the writing and printing of music. ‘To the study of this 
| system of embossed musical notation, Dr. Armitage has evidently 
‘given much attention, and its explanation occupies the sixth and 
last chapter of his work. He strongly insists upon the advantages 
which would arise in the musical education of the blind, from their 
being able to read and write musical compositions for themselves. 
In which opinion he will, we have no doubt, be supported by all 
professional musicians. 

These remarks upon embossed musical notation naturally lead 
us to consider the facts and arguments brought forward by Dr. 
Armitage with regard to music as an employment for the blind. 
In this respect the position of the blind iu England is in lament- 
| able contrast to that of their fellow-sufferers in France. Of the 

pupils in the Paris school for the blind we learn that about sixty 
per cent. follow music as a profession, and that of these about half, 
or thirty per cent., of the whole obtain their diploma as tuners, 
| With regard to the probable future of these classes we are told :— 


| Those who obtain the tuning certificate aro certain of maintaining 
| themselves in a degree of comfort which is quite unknown in the samo 
class here. £30,—£120,—£150 a year are by no means unusual in- 
comes, while I was told of one man who makes about £250 a year by 
tuning. Five old pupils are now established in Paris, and are doing ex- 
tremely well as piano manufacturers. If a pupil has a good ear, but is 
otherwise not well qualified, he becomes an organist or teacher of music, 
aud has to maintain a hard struggle for existence. The same difficulty 
of finding remunerative employment for blind organists and teachers of 
music exists in this country, a3 is too well known to the managers of our 
own institutions.” 
It is worthy of remark, that this highly satisfactory state of things 
as regards blind tuners in France is mainly due to the genius and 
exertions of M. Claude Montal, formerly a pupil of the Paris insti- 
tution, and subsequently the head of a well known pianoforte 
manufactory. Want of space forbids us to notice the descriptions 
given in this book of writing-machines, arithmetic-boards, and 
maps. In conclusion, we heartily wish that Dr. Armitage and the 
cause he so ably advocates may meet with the success which they 
| richly deserve. 


DOROTHY FOX.* 

‘“Carrain Cuartes Eaerron Verscnoyie, 17th Lancers,” 
comes home from the Crimea wounded and an invalid. Walking, 
while he is yet too weak for the exertion, through the streets of 
Plymouth, he is compelled by a sudden faintness to take shelter in 
the shop of Nathaniel fox, cloth and woollen draper, where Dorothy 
Fox and Judith, her father’s servant, take care of him. After an 
hour or so’s rest, during which Dorothy watched him while he 


Dorothy, ‘as she sat in the old, black, carved chair in her gown 
of grey soft stuff, with her rebellious hair (in spite of brushing and 
tight fastening up) twined into little golden rings, he goes away 
to his lodgings, not forgetting the fair face almost infantine in its 
youthfuluess,” and not forgotten, for Dorothy, though by the 


| principles of her faith she should be set against “men of war,” 


, her worldly mother, Lady Laura. 


The system invented by Mr. Moon, of Brighton, is condemned , 


cannot but think kindly of that pale handsome face and wounded 
arin. In process of time, to Captain Verschoyle comes his sister, 
Audrey, a gay beauty, who has somehow come to years not much 
less than thirty without securing a husband, much to the grief of 
Audrey hears of her brother's 


1371, 





* Dor By Louisa Parr, 3 vols, Loudon: Strahan and Co. 
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adventure, and, being curious, tells him that he must call to return 
his thanks. So they go, and Captain Verschoyle thinks ‘‘ he will 
take a bunch of flowers to the girl.” A bunch of flowers he does 
take, Audrey choosing a large bouquet of roses and lilies, —‘* these 
people,” she says, ‘ always favour quantity rather than quality.” 
They do not find them at the shop, for the Foxes live at a house 
in the country, and, indeed, are quite different from the ‘these 
people” of Audrey Verschoyle’s fancy. The Captain’s first glance 
at the room into which they are shown reveals to him the horrible 
blunder that he has made in mistaking the maid Prudence for 
Dorothy's mother, and makes him feel that his nosegay is not 
exactly in place. The scene is well and simply drawn by Miss 
Parr :— 

‘**Captain Verschoyle was not naturally oppressed with bashfulness or 
awkwardness, but on this occasion no youth raw from a remote country 
district would have felt more confused. Audrey was so much amused 
at the appearance he presented, as he stood there trying to stammer out 
something, the enormous nosegay all the while in his hand, that it 
required a violent effort on her part to keep from bursting into a fit of 
laughter. But she restrained herself, and came to the rescue by saying, 
‘Mrs, Fox, you will pardon this intrusion, I am sure. My brother 
and I felt your kindness to him was so great that our gratitude would 
not permit us to leave Plymouth without thanking you for it.—I am 
very pleased to see thee,’ said Patience; then, turning to Captain Vers- 
choyle, she continued, ‘The mistake thou made in taking Judith for 
Dorothy’s mother was a natural one, and Judith is so valued by us all, 
that I appreciate the intention which mado thee como so far to thank 
her, quite as much as if thy visit had been meant for myself.’ Patience 
little knew how her unstudied speech, prompted entirely by the wish to set 
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| Friends, charms us. 


i, 
| We hope that we shall find her dealing with 
| the subject again. She has, though without, we should say, the 
| advantage of much practice, the gifts of a painter of domestic life, 
and among others, notably one which we had almost forgotten 
to mention, that of quiet subdued humour (nothing in this way 
could be better than Dorothy’s treatment of poor Josiah), and ghe 
has a subject with which circumstances seem to have made her 
familiar. Good as Dorothy Fox is, we expect something much 
much better from her pen. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Materials and Models for Greek and Latin Prose Composition. Selected 
and arranged by J. Y. Sargent and T. F. Dallin. (Rivingtons.)—The 
idea on which this volume is constructed is a very good one. Passages 
from English authors have been put together (taken for the most part 
from Oxford examination papers). At the end of each reference ig 
made to one or more passages of the great Greek and Latin prose writers 
in which there is some similarity of thought or subject. To give an 
instance, we have the passago from the Spectator wherein is described 
the Indian’s visit to “the great repository of souls,”—how he, pausing 
before a groat wood of tangled thorns, saw a lion crouching to spring; 
how he found the stone which hoe stooped to pick up, the lion, and the 
thorn equally unreal. Hero references are given to Plato, Republic, 
614, and to the Philopatris of Lucian. A passage, again, on the death 
of Hampden, which we do not recognize, is illustrated by a reference to 








the young man at ease, raised her at once in Miss Verschoyle’s opinion. | the “ Agricola,” ch. 45. To another, summing up the character of 


* How well done !’ she thought; ‘ that woman has breeding in her, though 


Banner, one of the Swedish generals in the Thirty Years’ War, are 


she may be the daughter of a thousand shopkeepers.’ Captain Verschoyle | appended references to Livy, xxi. 4, and Tacitus, Mist, i.10. The 


began to recover himself, and by the time Dorothy had relieved him of 
his floral burden, saying, ‘ What beautiful lilies! I was wishing I had 
some more this morning,’ he had found his courage again; and feeling 


the truth had best be told, he said that he had got them for her, think-| student has to discover parallels for himself. 


ing that she lived in the town, and would perhaps accept them, and 
excuse the poorness of his offering. They were soon perfectly at home, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| passages are arranged in various sections, “ historical,” ‘“rhetorical,” 
| &e., and a miscellancous section is added for each language in which the 


“All composition in a 
dead language must be by imitation of forms already, as it were, 
stereotyped, but that is the best which insensibly recalls the tone of a 


Patience listening to an account of Captain Verschoyle’s subsequent | : : : : : nara : 
illness, and Dorothy showing Audroy the flower-painting she was en- | ¢lassical author without either travestying his peculiarities or borrowing 


gaged upon. Audrey thought she had never before seen anything so | his phrases.” Thero could not be a better conception of what is in- 

pretty as the child’s artless manner, so self-possessed and yet so simple.” | tended by good composition in the classical language, and the authors 
Dorothy and her mother are indeed always delightful, full of have given both teachers and learners a most excellent help for realizing 

sweet simplicity and grace, and surrounded with an air of tender- | it in this volume. 

ness and repose which seems never to have such a charm as it has| Pilgrimage to the Cuaba and Charing Cross, By Hafiz Ahmed Hassan, 

amongst the womankind of the Friends. And, as far as literary (W. H. Allen and Co.)—The author of this book was in the service of 

and artistic merit is concerned, what we say of these two cha- | the Nawab of Tonk, and the purpose of his book may be supposed to be, 


racters we may say of all the ‘* Quaker” part of the story. Not under the form of relating a pilgrimage to Mecca ves a journey to Eng- 
that we get in every Quaker home the sweet idyll that charms us | land, the telling of the story of the — affair ~— i 
so much in ‘Nathaniel Fox’s Plymouth home. ‘he shy and | age pep winged sent Kaachost a = — ne Se a 
clumsy Josiah Crewdson, Dorothy's intended husband, whom her aoe oes go rg gh etme em iy _—s pega 
father tries to believe worthy of her ; the stern sisters, Jemima and | onto’ te a iA Pie hee iowa “aay ng " jeseenee am by 
Kezia Crewdson ; Nathaniel Fox himself, with a tender heart of | taken for what it is worth by those who can estimate its value, and we 
his own, and not wholly irreceptive of the humanizing influence of | can do nothing more than call attention to it. In the “ Pilgrimage” 
the sweetest of wives, but still a Friend of the stiffest backbone and | jtself there is little worthy of note. Tho writer thinks more highly of 
most angular cut,—these are very different from the exquisite | the people of Mecca than did the Indian princess whose visit we lately 
types of Prudence and Dorothy; still they are drawn, one and | noticed in theso columns. His impression of England was favourable, 
all, with a skill that leaves nothing to be desired. But the | though he preferred tho “ Taj” to “ Westminster Abboy or St. Paul's,” 


novel contains another set of characters, and, so to speak, another | apparently ranking these two structures together. It is disagreeable to 








plot, probably meant to contrast with the unworldliness of life 
among the Friends, but, it must be said, somewhat tedious and 
distasteful. Captain Verschoyle himself, who is the connecting 

link between the two stories, belongs decidedly to the lower class. | 
That Dorothy should fall in love with him is not indeed surprising; 
brought up among the dull greys and browns of (Quaker life, she 
had always had the taste for bright colours, and naturally found 
the soldier’s red very attractive; but no male reader, at least, will 
hesitate to pronounce him wholly unworthy of so sweet a creature. | 
The description of the growth of her innocent love for him is as 
pretty and touching a thing as we could desire to read. Only we 
feel that it is too good to be wasted on so selfish and cowardly a 
nature ; and when poor awkward Josiah shows that he has the heart | 
of a true knight beneath his straight-cut coat, and puts his gay rival 
to shame, we feel almost inclined to wish that the story might have 
had a different ending, that Miss Parr could have had the courage to 
throw her military hero overboard, and bestow the prize which 
she has to give on the man who deserved it most. And what is 
true of the Captain is true more or less of his belongings. We do | 
not mean that these are badly drawn; but we know them, per- | 
haps only too well, already. Lady Laura, worldly, selfish, and 

valetudinarian; Audrey, with her loud declarations that she 

means to marry for money, but finding, when the right man pre- | 
sents himself, that she really has a heart; the kindly old million- | 
aire, with the great house which he has bought, and the heir of | 
the ruined family which sold it, these are familiar figures which 
we do not particularly care to see, though they are sketched with 
an artistic hand; but Miss Parr’s speciality, the life amongst the; 


| 


| so characteristic of his genius. 
| tion to a remarkable man, Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, to whom the 


| find him remarking on “ the amazing difference between the behaviour 


and breeding of the English gentleman as seen ia England and India.” 
It is manifest, however, that, whether or no with good reason, he is not 
inclined to be partial to English rule in India. 

The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. A Series of Sermons 
preached in the chapel of Lincoln’s Iun by Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M.A, Third edition, (Macmillan.) 1871.—This is a new edition of 
one of Mr. Maurice’s finest works,—one in which ho displays to the 
utmost that mixturo of historical insight and depth of religious feeling 
The edition has a new preface in rela- 


first edition was dedicated, and of whose death and character our readers 
havo heard much in our own columns. 

The Book of Preserves. By Jules Gouffé, translated from the French 
by Alphonse Gouffé. (Sampson Low.)—M. Jules Gouffé is chef to the 
Paris Jockey Club; his translator is ‘ head pastrycook to Her Majesty 
the Queen ;” recommendations high enough to satisfy anyone. Tho 
volumo before us is described as a supplement to a very magnificent, 
and at tho same time very practically useful work, which we noticed 
some time ago in these columns with such praise as a poor reviewer, 
looking from a distance at these grand triumphs of cookery, could pre- 
sume to offer, “The Royal Cookery Book.” It is characterized by the 
same thoroughness of treatment. The French, it will bo remembered, 
‘‘ preserve ” many things that in England are seldom submitted to that 
process, at least in private households. Hence, M. Gouffé treats of many 
things, preserving of meat, fish, &c., which tho title of his volume would 
hardly suggest. And he is also good enough not to keep too strictly to 
his subject. He gives usa chapter on salads, another on ices, another ou 
cooling cups, &c., all of them of the most attractive appearance. Wo 
commend the book to the notice of our readers. 
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de RIMINL"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, 1s. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piceadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 

GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 





Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... ont ~ oe ooo ove ous per doz. 153, 
Single doz. ... ina on ooo so oe ose om ove «. 16s, 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 
Wine.—In quantities of notiess thaufour dozens... per doz, 93 64. 
Single doz. ... << me ws a on <p seh ec Re 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, 2 very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without acidity.—In quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... a ove on on ose wali “ per doz. 15s. 
© eee wee RO 


Single doz. ... oon ee oxo am o 
(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner ; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application, 


__JAMES I, DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 
BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 


; oe excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
as in the Retail Depot at Brussels, by 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON. 


Price with Ono Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Prico with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 





(A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE.) 


GENTLEMEN'S AND CHILDREN’S GLOVES OF THE SAME 
MANUFACTURE AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 


L°* DON and WESTMINSTER BANK. 


_NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Company will be held at the Bank, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the-19th of 
LY next, at One o'clock precisely, for the purpose of receiving a half-yearly 
report from the Directors, and to declare a dividend. 
May 31, 1871. WILLIAM EWINGS, General Manager. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed to prepare for the dividend on 
the Ist of July next, aud will Reopen on the 5th of July. Proprietors registered in 
the Books of the Company on the 30th of June will be entitled to the dividend for 
the current half-year on the number of shares then standing in their respective names, 











VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application tu 

PRRESHEE and GLENNY, Outiltters, uext door to Somerset House, Strand, 
on. 





on Injurious, Innoxious, and Beneficial (Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 | 


..(Longmin) 420 | 


| sought to justify their faith to the world. 


(Macintosh) 16 | 


“CHRISTIAN | 
MARTYRS.” * MONASTERY.” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No, CVII. For JULY 


Price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 

1. Tne RowAN Eurine.—2. Tucisu.—3. Huon Mititer.—4. Herepirary Leois- 
LATORS.—5, THE GENIUS OF NONCONFORMITY AND THE PROGRESS OF SOCIBTY — 
6, JoweTT’s TRANSLATION OF PLATO.—7. Mr. MIALL's MOTION ON DIS&STABLISH- 
MENT.—S, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURB, 


ART and RELIGION, By Josiah Gilbert, Author of “Cadore, 


or Titian's Country ;" Joint Author of “The Dolomite Mountains.” Price 1s. 


The TEN COMMANDMENTS. By R. W. Dale, MA, Author 


of * Week-Day Sermons,” “ The Jewish lemple,” &, Price 3s 6d. 


The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. Being the Second Series 
of * The Eurly Years of Christianity.". By E. De Paessensn, D.D., Author of 
“Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work,” &c. In 8vo, price Lis, cloth, 

“The same graphic powers which enabled this distingulshod writer to invest with 
new and popular charms the narrative of the Saviour's life on earth are hero dis- 
played in sketching the post-Apostolic missions and persecutions, the Fathers of 
the second and third centuries, and the leading features of the Apology which 

It is another instalment towards a really 

popular history of the greatest revolution the wo. Id has ever seen...... the marvellous 

and deeply moving story which M, de Pressensé reproduces with such life-like 
tidelity,”"—John Bull. 
Now ready, price Sixpence each. 
Che Christian Evidence Societp’s Lectures. 


. The ARCHBISHOP of YORK on DESIGN in NATURE. 


4th Edition, 6d. 


The DEAN of CANTERBURY on SCIENCE and REVELA- 


TION, 2ud Edition. 64. 


Rev. W. JACKSON, M.A., on POSITIVISM. 3rd Edition. 6d. 
Prof. RAWLINSON on ALLEGED HISTORICAL DIFFI- 


CULTIES of the BIBLE. 2uad Edition. 61. 


The BISHOP of CARLISLE on the GRADUAL DEVELOP- 


MENT of REVELATION, 2nd Edition. 64, 
Rev. DR. STOUGHTON on MIRACLES, 2nd Edition. 64d, 
Rev. Dr. RIGG on PANTHEISM. 64d. 
Rev. CHARLES ROW, M.A, on MYTHICAL THEORIES 


of CHRISTIANITY. 2nd Edition, 6d, 


The BISHOP of ELY on CHRIST'S TEACHING and 


INFLUENCE on the WORLD. 2ad Edition, 6d. 


Prof. STANLEY LEATHES on the EVIDENTIAL VALUE 


of St. PAUL'S EPISTLES. 2nd Edition. 6d. 


Canon COOK on the COMPLETENESS and ADEQUACY of 


NO o Be Pw 


—_ 
K-e Oo SDS & 


the EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 2nd Edition. 64, 


| London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
iS T. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA., 
THE “GRANVILLE HOTEL.” 





“ Everything is to be found at Tuk GRANVILLE."— Vide articles in Punch entitled 
“ My Health.” 

Situated on one of the most bracing points of the South-Eastern Coast, is replete 
| with the comforts of a first-class Hotel. . 

The Cuisine is perfect, and the Wines of the best vintages. Billiard, Reading, 
| and Ladies’ Drawing-Rooms, Table d' Hote at 6.30. Saline, [ron, Sulphur, Sea- 
| Water Plunge, and Turkish Baths attached to the Hotel, with experienced attendants, 

Boarding arrangements and terms on application to the Manager. 

(Ramsgate is the Station on both lines.) 








PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Coaner Or Cuancery LAN&), LONDON, E.O. 
fQVHE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove oe eee ove eee oe 30 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) one eee eee ow. 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) —... ove owe 8/0 
| Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove ove eee oe 2/6 
| Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... eco ove ove ooo . 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... eee - vee oon won wwe 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ove ove ose ose plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
New * Vellum Wove Club-House” Note oe om es five quires for 2/6 
Supertine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charget by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabiuets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free, 








N OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
Bt and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of imme liate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any purt of the Kingdom on receipt of let.er or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser, 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if tho 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street, 

Messrs. JAY, having adopted a tixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKING, 


















8. d. a, 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body aud 6 
Crape or Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining . 6 
| Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining .... i @ 
Skirt into Band  ........ccceccesseree 7 6) Silk Facing secessee L LOS 
Making Widow's Box , do. do. 8 O| Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with | Petersham Waistband, Covered 
| — Abpaca Pocket .....c..ccccscosseseeee - 1 6, Crape and Rosette ot 26 
Mounting do, do., with Black Silk Making Garibaldi... 6 0 
POOKIE woccecccorevevcscoccerseseqoesocore: . 2 6) Making Low Bodic 6 0 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6) Sundries ....cccececee. 6 
Silk Body Lining...........0+ en 5 6, ‘Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London, 
JAY'S. 


M USICAL GYMNASTICS 
e 35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





for LADIES. 
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ALPINE SUMMER QUARTERS for INVALIDS, 
Second Edition, with Map, in crown 8vo, price 6s, 








Second Edition, revised and enlarged, in feap. Svo, price 6s. 


| agree of FAITH; or, the Order of the Christian | 
EX. Argument Developed and Explained. By G. S. Drew, MA, Author of | bigs CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED 
Scripture Lands in Connection with their History,” ce. ; to INVALIDS: with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations, 
“Our readers will not find in this volume a mere common-place work on the | By C WILLTAMS, M.A., M.D,, Oxon., Physician to the Hospital for Consamption 
Evidences, but something more, and for these times far better."—Journal of Sacred | at | he Revised and Enlar ged, with an Appendix on Alpine Summer 
Literature. Quarters and the Mountain Cure. 
‘ racti y nohtf, fe gol 30 Of sAgONni is nely ar truly 
J ne ro, Bare ies setoee His scheme of re ning is finely and truly * Contains a large amount of valuable information, conveyed in a concise, intel- 
a yelp scared . = ligible, and modest form, altogether creditab! ! ) 
“Full of well-compacted arguments, and written wit! rscness A L industry."—Pall Mall Gusntte her creditable to the writer's observation ang 
of style which cannot be too much pr zed in a tr » of this kind. We . ape: ; : 
satisfled that Mr. Drew's conception of the or de rin whi he Christian evidenc London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
should be developed and explained is the correct one. We heartily recommend his | ———— 
work as interesting and likely to be useful.’ “Guardian . In 1 vol, square afeap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth, 
* Characterized ‘by adequate knowledge, by candour, and by reflned, suggestive ‘ - o : 
thought...... One of the best conceived and most solidly reasoned works on the | mene LEAFLETS: Poems. By CHARLOTTE Cowprenry, 
Evidences produced in recent times.” —.Vonconformis . | 
“ Able, calm, and clear argument, in accurate adaptation to the mind of the London: LONG WANS, GREEN, and CG >, 
- raid i ’ | ondon: LONG 8, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
present time.”"—Church Review. = pisses noster Row, 
* Novel and intere sting.” —E£. ‘raminer, | A Se ee i Sele 
“Its speciality lies in its c — ‘ful exhibition of the mutual interdenendence of the (= TECTURE in LONDON.—The BUILDER of THIS 
f WEEK, 44, or * a 4}d, contains a View of Mansion-House Buildings— 


stages of the argument......Mr. Drew is well up in the literature and thought of his 
subject, and his hook is coe pleasant reading—warm-hearied and earnest, as bb w of Curious Siairc [phovea Church—The Buik ling z Arts in Russia—Italian 














a terseness and clearne 

































well as thoughtful and well informed, with a good deal of terse, pithy remurk ‘ulpture in the Inte smuelineet dca Inquiry into the Cause of Epidemics—Gothi 
coming in very tellingly in the course of the disquisitions."—Liferary Churchman. Mol lings—The Greeks and the School-Board, &—1 York street, W.C., and alb 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. Newsmen. : 


A ESSRS. GABRIEL ae. SS CRYSTAL GLASS COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
I CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- CHANDELIERS. (By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifyiug the Teeth and Gums, HANDELIE — oy ay ard NZE SAND ORMOLU 16 SoHo Squaky, LONDON. 
76 tst i Ad ) 0 H ( OLU. 2 
C be ly ALDERMAN, 
Ce 


and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists aud 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for [ndia, 
Inventor and Manufacturer of the 


















and by the Manufacturers, LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. MEC xe . ta 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists BIRMINGHAM-—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad ae — nas ~t E m aeraras co peti BEDS, 
(Established 1815) : Street. ESTABLISHED 1397, es, 4 CARRIAGES. 
i : ’ a _._ | Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
Se ee ITY, and) powpon, TVERY SCHOOL BOY, | CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
5 p M ) an wn stairs 
y 
(Their only Establishments), sain a aataial ita _ spre | Every description of SELF- > 
5 VERY STUDENT, vesueeeEVERY CLERI scription o F-PROPELLING and 
Where they practiso their painless system of _" stgllscacaoaaiacmains EVERY CLERK, | WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
= JE VERY eeennneee PROFESSIONAL WRITER, PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTE0-ENAMEL STOPPING, | 44 a ee nO, aan cies. adiraae 
warranted to remain white and flrm as the tooth itsel ae D EVERY ONE WHOSE. cess «BUSINESS 4 LAZE NBY maa SON’S PICKL ES 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, aad can ores , — re de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. Q" PROFESSION.......0008 sssereesee NECESSITATES | and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
pee —_ . —, — and Manufs ucturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
( 1 Fp v y} - . 
wun ene eens at heaps caisd ese ena 7 CH WRITING,......00.....SHOULD USE THE | ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
eee ieee — a . —_ is Bos - 7 my pod g: it a are compelled to CAU TION the public againss 
reng' e gums, e eates vd: ijuri- FOLTA-ELECTRIC -ONITOLDERS - 1¢ inferior preparations which lare putup and labelled 
ous srrnnen exrevens the irenth, and f yr cleansing ILTA-ELECTRIC.......c000000 aeseel PENUOLDERS ; inelose imitation of malonate. nerd eat Sogn oe 
vial teeth is invaluable, rice 5s. r ap eacieeieaaacenniaieieee ileal the public.—9: igmore Street, Cavendish Square 
. Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, — STRENGTHEN, .sseseseseereeeene STEADY, (late § Edwards Street, Purana Square), and 13 
or cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a ; * rinity Street, London, 8S.E 
natural redness to the pate and gives brilliancy to the ND RENDER cccscsssscconccesorssesosseseone sadensteee FIRM | a 
Enamel. Price 1s 6d. 4 WEYySs TOW , yr 
“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon | "PHE WRIST... ee sseecsersesssees AND FINGERS. H22' EY’S SAUCE. —CAU TION.— 
application free of charge. ; = J The admirers of this celebrated Suuce are par- 
‘PP : ‘OLD IN POXES CONTAINING ONE DOZEN ticularly reques sted to beac th ut euch Bottle, pre- 
POURISTS’, BOATING, FISHING, 5 ' tte ead eee 
and ALL KINDS of HATS made on ELL ne BED OND cccstccronnes VOLTA-ELECTRIC eH Ais ties tees 
WOOD'S NEW PATENT PRINCIPLE, ave obtainable . re , +o co mt = 
at pest ILDER, ....c.+000e.2ePRICE 1s, 6d. PER BOX. | EKALTILY DIGESTION.— 
BRIGGS and CO., ppins te 20 & nportant to the human frame 
healthy dig e organs, and when they are 


Cornerof GRACECHURCTH STREET, and 
THROUGHOUL GREAT BRITAIN AND | impaired, the popular a i pe fessional remedy is 
MORSON'’S PEPSINE, 


LEAQENHALL STREET. 
* senate. : ; IRELAND. ; 
‘LEAR COMPLEXIONS SAAC JACOBS SOLE INVENTOR and Sold in bottles and boxes from 23 6d, by all Chemists 
te and the Manufacturers, 


‘ee BE OBTAINED FROM ALU STATIONERS *% 











for all who use the “UNITED SERVIC PATENTEE, om \ ataan — , 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 153 FLEET STREET, EC. | THOMAS Mt RS )N and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
rance. Manufactured by W.C., London. See name on label. 

J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles TOTHING {[MPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 2 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 4 NY AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- JOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Any  dys- 
others. tine hue, no matter at what age. JOLIN a SNE Lo peptic sufferer aware of the purifying. regulating, 


und CO, have at length, with the alc dot on? of the mos t uni geatly aperient power of these Pills, should per- 

















*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet, ; 
pene. Men aiticogl a eminent Chemists, sueceeded in perfecting this wou- | mit no one to cloud his jadgme at or t 
= " " - deri nid is now offered to ths public ina more) egurse t} box o 3 Is ¢ 
Y AUCE.—L EKA and PE Rein &. oneetr she aoe Be mm ona at a lower pr “a t it ace cma in . lir or ne . 
+ 1.  wanrenpatrrne ” hp . ) its omp inying ¢ tious, hen 
THE WORCEST ERSHIRE,” ; Soid in bottles, 33 each; also os, 7s Gd, and 155 each, | satistied thit he can safely aud effectually release him 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce ‘luding brush. self from his miseries, without impairing his appe 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, “ or distressing his digestion. By aiding nataral 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. QHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHILERRY | tion, this excellent medicine raises the bodily strength 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. e} TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth | to the extreme limits, and banishes a th lousand annoy 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, | ae. runnaer, goran tae sect a pearl-like whiteness, pr t ing forms of nervous oo. Any occasional re- 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' 0 a!) the enamel from de y,and i nparis a pleasiag frag- sort to Ho ylloway's re “ly will prove highly salutary 
bottles and labels, rance to the breath Priea 1s 6d per pot. to all persons, whether well or ill, whose digestion is 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and Io be had of all Perfumers ant Chemists, and at, slow or imperfect, uswal evid send te weariness, lis 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, ,A igel Passage, 03 Upper Thames Street, prey ee lessness, wad de sponde ney. 





ARMS, CRESTS, & MON OGRAMS!} Das galas eed 
BROOKS, 16 VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET, TANDON, WwW, Manufacturer of the celebrat 
Ay GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s. —GARDEN SYRINGES 


LAWN MO WERS of every make delivered free at any Station. Recon the BAcoeicateated Lanes row. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Gold, Silver, and Colours. Visiting Cards, &c., 


ed “ Royal Court Note.” 


- GOMFORT TO THE FEET. 
PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS AND SHOE 


SOLE PATENTEES, HALL AND CO., 6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 


G§ECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


STARLING, 68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 


CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


~~ PERRY DAVIS’ FOR INTERNAL 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER.  osvtstesitc 


» 


____Derot—17 SOU THAMPTON ROW, W.C. Price 1s 1d, 2s $d, 4s Gd, and 11s per bo.tle. Inhaler, 2s 6d each. 


OZOKERIT. (@ATENTED) OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE, in all sizes. 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 
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ccceon's PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 


| BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, 


WwW. 





woop, IzoN Baro, stone, AND CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
Cc 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 


OMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 

Patterns and Testimonials sont Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGate Hinn, LOoNvdON, E.C.; 

AND 21 Bacuenor’s WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 
~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DE. = ERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


USE ONLY THE . 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


THE QUEEN 
~ ‘BREAK FAST —JRATEFUL—COMPORTIN i, 
.9Q Y 1 
E P P Ss Ne) © QO C O A. 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Hom vopathic Chem'sts, Londoa 
Epps’s Cocon is also prepare ed with ¢ mn 1 ns ad milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “* Epps’s Milky Cocoa, 
AN EVENING DRINK. 
r Y 
CACA OIN E. 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRKESHING. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Epps’s Cacdvino is aiso prepared with cx yndensed 
milk, @ and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Mi ky Caciivine.’ 


EDDING MANUF 
Premises, and guaranteed by 

BURTON. 
For Bedsteads, 


“ACT URED on the 
WILLIAM 58. 


Width—) 3ft. |4f.-Gin; 5ft. 











: d. € sd. £5. d. 
Best Straw Paiilasses ..........cecceeee ° "ie ste Be ela ees 
1 















Best French Alva Maitresses . me, Bi. B. 
Best Cot tou F loc k Mattresses i -16.1 261 66 
Coloured W: Mattresses .... 7.) &6.:1 86 
Best Brown Wor | Mettrenses S wel LGLILGLMG 
Good White Woo! Mattresses ; 8ee 3.8 F. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto ..... 21.3 eo Be 
Superior Horsehair ditto 2 263 -3 90 
Extra Super ditto ...... 215.4 tit 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 38.4 4 5, 
Extra Super ditt ) 458.5 6 5. 
French Matir r2 563 3150 
Extra S 3 65 ..5 11 
Beds, Poultry, al om — 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s sod fp vr ih....3 . | 515 
Do. Best White Do.. at is per Ib 1 .6 17 6 oF 


Feather Pillows, 34 61 to 143; Bolsters, from 6s to 
29s 6d; Do wu Pi lows, from 1s 6d to 17s 6d. 
PURNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 
| NITURE for DINING ROOMS.— 
- An assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Diuner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
Sxtate of Dining-Room Furniture is on view in the 
large Furniture Shouw-RKooms. 


| ea Cu AIRS, a large selection, from 


Gt Cc HIMNEY & PIER GLASSES, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. 
Catalogues post free. 
We Vehia® Ss BURTON, 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint. | 


ment to H.t.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 


containing upwards of 850 Llustrations of his unri- 
Nalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans‘of the 20 
large Show Rooms post-free,—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 





5,&6 Perry's Place ; 
The cost of delivering goods 


1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street: 4, 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. 
to the mos 
railway is trifling. 
undertake delive ry at a small Uxed rate. 


Parke UET SOLIDAIRES for 
FLOUORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,545. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 


STREET, 


W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
ME. TERRY, of 504 Regent Street, 
4 idon, is daily in attendance as above. All 
detects of the huir, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr, Terry's treatment, the 
ctual simp icity of which has been generally ap- 





on ved du ring the last 17 years. 

The PILO POWDE R, for th ys moval of superfluous 
“air, post e,4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
perman ntly eradicating the Sainal supertluous hairs, 


21s per bottle, cari age pad. 


| Y gtee- and CQ., Belfast, are the 
- | 


ant 


- | speedily produces Whiskers and thickens ITair. 


distant parts of the United Kingdem by | 
WILLIAMS. BURTON willaiways | 


! 
OXFORD 


WIGMORE 


STREET, W. 


PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH Suirts: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality, 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SUIRTINGS. 


| 
| 32 








wm. 


YOUNGER AND 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


CO.’ 5S 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 


and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom, 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


| Breweries: EDINBURGH 


| LONDON OFFICES: 


- - — 

| Sherries —E. Lazenby & Son—Brandies 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 353 | No, 2. Old Cognac, 54s 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 


1 Seaton AN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 


| 


| 









os 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and m re whole- 
some than the flnest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


| 


largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Trish Whisky is reeommended by the mlical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Londoa 
Oflices, 4 Beaufort Buildiugs, Strand, W.C. 


and WENHAM. 


CE SAFES LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE CoOM- 
PANY'S celebrated ICH, lee-Water Pitchers. [ce- 


Cream Machines, and Prize-Medal REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and all modern im- 
provements, can be obtained only at the sole ofice, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
| 125 Strand, London (corner of Savoy Strecst) 
Iijustrated price lists free. 


MINE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIESLG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stuck for s¢ 


CY PANISHL FLY is the acting ingredient 
b in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OLL, which 
3s 4 


245 Llig 





ups, sauces, &e. 


sent by post for 54 star nps.—ALE ROSS, 


Holborn, Loudon, and all Chemists. 


R-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

| ] Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 

FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hairimmediately 

itis applied. Sold at 5s 6d, seat free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 


YREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

a Loudon. ALEX. ROSS'S HALK DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately iti is used. It is permanent, 
aud perfectiy natural in ef Price 3s 6d, seut by 
post for 4 stamps ; and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248) High 
Holbora, London. —ALEX. ROSS'S DEPLLA- 
removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
Price 3s 6d, sent 








TORY ‘ : 
and arms, without effect to the skin, 
for 5i stamps Had of all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
‘| —By dampi ing the head with this beautifully 
perfumed ‘Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, aud remains so by an occasional using. 
ROSS, 248 High 


10s Gd, sent for stam} ALEX. 
Holbor n, London, und all C hemists, 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN’ 5 
WORLD'S 


AIR REST ORE R or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Baid Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Li: ir is immediate ly checked, 
TULN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
1T removes all daudrilf, 
IT contains neiiher oil uor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Periumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


MADAME VALERY S 
TEOLIN HAIR WASH for infallibly 
| Restoring GREY LAIR to its nat 
two orturee weeks. No payment required unt il suc 
cessful, iu cases treated by herself, Cvuutains no. | 
In bottles at 43 6d and 8s 6d. 
VALERY and CO., 
General Perfumers, 23 W 


ural cuvlour in 


Street. W. 





ginvre 








| oliice, Piccadilly. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





TO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 19 TO 29 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
JULY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gias, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreiga Bouds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &e, 

CAPITALISTS, SUAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will flud this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SUARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 

L ondon and We sstiniuster, Lothbury, Ec. 


Bankers: 


TO INVE STORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe luvestments payiug from 10 to 
2U per cent. 

G, LAVINGTON and A, PeNNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 

Street, a yndon, Ea 


XV E STMENTS —CAPITALISTS 
desiring to muke safe and protitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 





} published mouthly, which contains valuable informa- 


tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
together with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 per cent. Post free on application.— 
Barrcerr and CHAarMaN, Stock aud Share Dealers, 36 


Cornhill, B.C 


PUKE rENTL EME N. —H. J. NICOLL'S 

light, hali-guinea LLAMA DUST-COATS; Indian 

Suk, 25s; Poplin Coats, 42s 64; Waterproof Tweed 

Overcvats, 20s; do., with silk lapels, 2is; Waterproof 

Melton Overcouts, oo Waterproof Cueviot dv. with 
silk facings, 52s 6 


H J. NICOLL’S SUMMER CHE SVIOL 
@ 


TRIUSERS, 14s; do., Negligé Suits, 42s, 














*) Bs BOYS. —IL. J. NICOLL'S 
1 KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s; Morning 
Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 553; High- 
land Suits, from 33s; Summer Overcoats in tweed 
s, from M4s; in Me siton cluths, from 21s, 


pon ‘LADIES.—-H. J. NICOLL'S 
RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured tweed, 

and superfine cloths, from £3 45 to £3 83; 
Jistd; hats, with lace falls, 2is; Water- 
i Cluaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 


cloth 





lton, 
a italons, 
proof Twee 
OSs 


YERVANTS’ LI VERIES—the best, at 
s moderate prices. 

J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Roya! Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outitter, L14 to 129, 
Regent Stree bey 22 Corahill, Loudon; 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; aud 33 
New Street, 5 irminghai, 

RUPTURES.—BY YAL LETTERS PATENT. 

yu MOC-MAIN LEVER 

\ TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
geutiemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNLA. The use of the steel 
- wring, so ofteu hariful ia its effects, is here avoided, & 
ze be ug worn round the body, while the re- 
g" re power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
P AD ang i P. N i iN i LEVER, titting with so mach ease 
s that it cannot be detected, and may be 
A descriptive circular may be aad, 
ch cannot fail to tty) forwarde iby 














vw. 





Ss t bat ad 





and closeu 
worn during sleep. 








rnd the Truss (w 
post, on the circumferen *e of the body twu iuches below 
tue hips being seat tu the Manufacturer. 


Loalon 
postage, Is, 


Mr. WHITE, 223 Piccadilly, 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and bls Gl; 
Doubie ditto, 31s Gd, 42s, aud 523 64; postage, bs 3d. 
Umb iieal dito, 42s aud $2s 64: postage, la lod. Poat- 





ders to be made payable to Juaa Waite, Post- 


NEW PATENT. 
he ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 








&e.. for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WOAANE Sand JLLIN Gof the LE 45, SPRALNS, 
& hey are porous, ligut ia texture, and iugexpeasive, 
and are drawn on tike an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s Gd, 7s Gd, 10s, ae e 
JOUN itt lana y, Lontoa 
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PPHE PRESS. _w anted, a Gent! 
and News Der yartment 





ian to 















_ Superintend the L'terary 
- of a Provincial Daily Paper. He must have had long 
experience in a similar situation, « he must have filled 
the post of editor or sub-editor for a considerable time 
in London, or in the provinces. For high qualifications 





an ample salary will be paid. He will not be required 
to write leading articles.—Application to be mide 
(confidentially) by letter to “ Proprietor,” care of Mr. 
J. W. Vickers, Cowper's Court, Cornhill, London 

N EDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS — for 
A WOMEN.—TW0 SCHOLARSHIPS for Women 
of the yearly value of £25 each. tenable for three years, 
are offered to women who need such assistance in order 
to pursue the study of medicine, and will be awarded 
by competitive examination in Edinburgh. next 
October. For information, apply to Mrs. ANDERSON, 
M.D., 20 Upper Berkeley Street, London. W.. 
JEX BLAKE, 15 Buccleuch Place, Edinb irgh. 


“ALVERN COLLEGE. 











orto Miss 


~The THIRD TERM will beg begin on Wednesday, Sep- | 


tember 20th. 
@ Terms of Tuition and board £9) per annum, 
For Clergymen’s Sons after Examination. £89, 
Three Scholarships worth £89 per annum for one or 
for two years to be Examined for in December, 
For details apply to the Secretary. 


greta CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, 
assisted by a large staff of Lecturers, chiefly gra! 
in high honours of Cambridge and Oxford, RECI 
RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 
TBEN of the Candidates SuccKssFUL in the 
Competition were Puriis of Mr. WREN. 

8 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 


IBBERT TRUST.—TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awardei on this 
Foundation, after the next Examination, provided that 
two Candidates are declared by the Examiners to be 
duly qualified. The next Examination will be held at 
University Hall. Gordon Square, London, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 27th, 28th, and 29th days 
of November, 1871. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the 
Trust, and the Names and Addresses of all Candidates 
must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, on or 
before October 1, 1871. 

The Trustees reserve to themselves the power of 
awarding more than two scholarships, if more than two 
candidates should prove themselves to be specially 
qualified. A. H. PAGET. Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, June 26, 1871. 








E TV i 
SEVEN- 
recent 








| Months at least to elapse between ea 


THE SPECTATOR. 


pu \NGLO-AMERIC 
LEATHER CL 


AN 
LOTH COMPANY (Limited ) 


Incorporated under the Provisions of the Joint-Stock | 


Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867. 
Capital £50,000, in 5,000 shares of £10 each, payable 
£1 per share on application, and £2 per share 
on Allotment. 

Further calls not to exceed £1 per share, and two 
*heall. If 
allotment, the deposit-money will be returned in full 

DIRECTORS. 

Prince Alp honse de Chimay, 32 Rue des Arts, Br 
teorge Dive, Esq., of Milwich Mall, 
yrds hire, and Grafton Club. 
Edw: ard Nassau Molesworth Kindersley, Esq., 

and Co.'s Crown Chemical Works. Bow. 
Francis Lenders, Esq., Lime-Street Square. 
William Henry Murray, Esq., Harrow-on t'ie-Hill, 

Middlesex. 
BANKEKS.—The 


ussels, 
Stone, 





Scott 


London see Stock Bank, Princes 
Street, 
OFrFices.—24 Gr = al Street. 
PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed to take over the works of an 
established business for the manufacture of American 
Leather Cloth at North Woolwich. 

The buildings and machinery are completely fur- 
nistied with all the best and most modern appliances, 
and the works are ready for full and immediate 
operations. 

The machinery is capable of turning out 
70,000 to 80,000 pieces per annum, and this can be 
doubled at a trifling expenditure; but, taking the 
annual produce of 80,000 picces at the moderate profit 
of 2s per piece, a net income of 
It will thus be seen that a net return of at least 16 per 
cent. will arise, even supposing that the whole capital 
be paid up; whilst, on half the nominal capital (which 
will probably be sufficient for permanent operations), 
32 per cent. would result. 

For full prospectuses and forms of application, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 24 Gresham Street. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
" COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 


from 





LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
I EBENTURES at 5, ‘Bh, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON (¢ COMPANY, LIMITED. 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for tive years 


able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
at 6 per cent. per annum; 


| terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 


DUCATION.—The Rev. W. OU TH- | 


for the Public Schools 





WAITE prepares young boy 
and for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 
mires, playground and meadow. Situation in the 
country and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 
five. Terms moderate. Highest references. 

The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 
ber 14th. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 


We. in August,a GOVERNESS 

for Two Girls of 9and7 years old,anda Boy of 8 
The lady must be able to teach well, and will have to 
take the entire charge of the two girls and their ward- 
robes.—Apply, * F. H.” P wtico, Manchester. 


rmpue SOCIETY of PAINTERS 





in 


Secretary. 
E.C. 


R. A. CAMERON, 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 
| adeenenennes LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, Loudun. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £937,897. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 


| paid up. 


WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH | 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, ls ; catalogue, 6d, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Seer 4 
I ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
4 EXHIBITION of 1871. 
The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY 
psay pee DAY EXCEPT WEDNESDAY. from 10 a.m. 
6 p.m. on payment of ONE SHILLING, On 
WEDNESDAYS the price is HALF-A-CROWN, 
| ONDON INTERNATION 











TAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

SCHOOLS and PARTIES of WORKMEN from 

MANUFACTORIES, &c., may obtain reductions in 

taking 100 or more Admission Tickets at one time, 

according to the numbers taken. Application to be 

made to the Secrets ary. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — THIS DA 
and NEXT WEEK, special days. 
Saturday, July 1st.—Sixth Grand Summer 
at 3, including principal singers, &c., of her ‘Mai e 
Opera. 
Tuesday, July 4th.—English Opera. 
Wednesday, July 5 Fete, 








LY, 


Cc oncert 
sty’s 








in aid of Metro- 








politan and City Orphanage. Many varied 
amusements; Concert, Balloon, &c. 

Thursday, July 6th.—English Opera, Firework and 
Fountain Féte. 


.—Seventh Grand Summer Con- 
us, the Techno- 
and all the 
Nature. The 


Saturday, July 8th 
cert, the Fine-Art Courts and Collectio 
logical and Natural History Collections, 
various Illustrations of Art, Science, and N 
Gardens aud Park always open. 
daily. 

RYSTAL PALACE,.—The 
SALOON SUMMER DINING-ROOMS are now 
OPEN. 
BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Wine Merchants. 


XYGENATED WATER holds’ 








holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pinis. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and a]] Druggists. 





Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance witb 
* The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


no | 


£3,000 can be realized, | 


| RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURAN 


also for longer periods, on | 


NTATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE | 
A SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 


2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established in 1830.) 

1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. ALL THE Prorits belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management smull. 

4. No COMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Couutry can effect Assur 
ances without personal attendance. 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 


| the Office, personally or by letter. 


Music and Fountains | 


GRAND, 


CH ARLES ANSELL, Actuary. 


_" NA TIONAL 





SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by gr Charter, 
Established, 
Head Office: a tdiaburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 PAtp up, £1,000,000 
RESERVE Funp, £330,000, 








LONDON OFFICE, 
87 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom, 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS of CREDIT available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Home and 
Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Oftive wud Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 

‘ription of Bankiug business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 





See 


} 
| Invested assets ou 3lst December, 


| Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
| Sir W. R. Farquhar, 


, ‘ 
{July 1, 1871, 
Py NDON L IB tARY, 12 St. James's 

a square, Londor ‘ounded 1841, 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALEs, 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains $5,900 volumes of Anci 
Modern Literature, in y 
Subscriptions. £3 a ye 
£6; Life Members! Fg 


1.—I 


*ut and 





with e utray ice fee of 
Fifteen volumes arg 
Read- 


"E26. 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 


room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogue, price lis; 


ing 

Prospectus on application. 
members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


PHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombara 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Establisheq 


to 


1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Setilements. Insur. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, See, 


BANK OF SOUTH AU STRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
ETIERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upen Adelaide and the principal towne , 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General ee 





CCIDE N Ts C. \USE LOSS a LIFE, 
AccIpENTS CAUse Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE 103s of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTs OF ALL KINDs by insuring 


with the 
CE COMPANY 
An Anuual Payment of £5 to £5 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or au Allowance at the rate of £5 por week for 
Lujury. 
£565,000 have been Paid as Com; 
of every 12 Policyholders becomi: 
YEAR, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Statiuns, to the Local Agents, or at the Of :es, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





yensation, ONS out 
a claimant EACH 






4 BANK CORPOR: ATION, 





RIENT 
accra vd by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,009; reserve fund, £444,000. 


The Corporation graut drafts aud negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Ifong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
india, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the sama, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive d¢posits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
ou application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threaduee lle Street, Londoa, 1871. 

U ARDI AN FI RE al LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Freverick H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—J AMES GOODSON, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bouham-Carter, Esq | J. G, Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. J, Shaw Lefevre, 4 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | 5. Jon Martin, Esq. _ [M.P. 
Augustus se Esq. 
Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
hé ili am Steven, Esq. 








Bart. 
Alban G. HL. Gibbs, Esq. 
Archibald Hami Iton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq. M. P. 
Thomson t Hi unkey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
ury—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
—SAMUEL Brown, Esq. 

s which expire at Midsummer must 
or with the Agents, on 





















N.B.—Fire Polic 
be renewed at the Head Oifice, 
or before the 8th of July. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with the Actuary’s 
Valuation and Statement of the Assets and Liabilities 
in the Life Branch, free on application to the Com- 
pany’s Agents, or to the Secretary. 








T AW LIFE ASSUR ANCE “SOCIE TY, 
| 


Flect Street, London. Established 1523. 
Subscribed Capital .......cccccrccrccrsereseceseessers . £1,000,000 
Nine-tentus of which remain uncalled, 
LS70. as 
stated in the returns iuade to the Board of 
Trade, pursuant to the Life Assurance 









Companies’ Act, 1870.......cecceceeceersereereess 5,370,680 
Income for the past year, according to the : 
BUME PECUPDS,......cccceree-crerereeees 505,909 
Total claims paid to 31st Dece - r, 1870— 
Sums assured . +» £6,647, 545 ) 8.686.924 
Bonus thereon . a O30,074 J iat 
Total amount of Bonus a dat the several 
divisions of profits which have been made 4,361,034 


Assurances ou lives may be effected for any desired 
amount, with or without profits. 
Policies are grante d under 

Women's Property Act, 1870. 
Loans are granted on Security of Life Interests in 


terms of the Married 


| connection with Policies of Assurance. 


Advances are made on security of the unencumbered 
policies of the Society. 

The expenses of Management (including commis- 
sions) are under 4} per cent. on the annual income. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, &c., may be obtained 





| on application, personally or by letter, to the Actuary, 


WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, | 


JAMES COWAN, 


J London Vttice, | 


at the office. 


June, 1871 GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
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TPHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
273, will be Published on SATURDAY, JULY 

ith. Advertisements intended for insertion cannot 

te receive i by the Publishers later than SATURDAY 

NEXT, the Sth inst. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., 59 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MmHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 4th, and BILLS by 
the 6th JULY. 

Joun Mvurray, Albemarle street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for JULY, 1871. No. DCLXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Farr TO SEE. Part VII. 
Mr. Mint ON LAND. | 
THe COMING RACE. 
New Books. 
EptcaTION, ENDOWMENTS. AND COMPETITION. 
Tue MINISTER, THE HOUSE, AND THE COUNTRY. 
A History OF THE COMMUNE OF Parts. By a Resident. | 

W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. | 
261, will be published on WEDNESDAY, | 
JULY 12th. 
CONTENTS. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
DARWIN'S DESCENT OF MAN. 
AUSTRIA. SINCE SADOWA. 
Jeremy TAYLOR, 
MUSIC, ITS ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE. 
ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
MAINE'S VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
Economic FALLACIES AND LaBpounr Uroptas, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by Joun Morury. 
CONTENTS. | 
THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By Anthony Trollope. | 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE SUFFRAGS QUESTION, 
By Kar! Blind. | 
ER. RUSSEL, THE COMMUNE, AND CHRISTIANITY. By | 
Hamphry Sandwith. 
Joun Forp. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. | 
LYRICAL FABLES. By the Hon. Robert Lytton. | 
PouiTicAL ECONOMY AND “ LAISsez-Fatre.” By Pro- | 
fessor Cairnes. 
ANNE FURNESS. 
Trouble.” 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
mee | 
Now ready price 6s. | 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. No. LXXIX. JULY, 1871. 
CONTENTS.— 
1, Reticious Lire AND TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND. | 
! 


By the Author of “Aunt Margaret's 





2. THe Poetry OF Democracy: WALT WHITMAN. 
3. THe GENESIS OF THE Free-WiLL DocTRINE. 

4. ABEILARD 

5. THE REPUBLICANS OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 

6, ARMY ORGANIZATION, 

7. EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

8. THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LIBERAL Party. | 
9. THE FUNCTION OF PuysicAL PAIN: AN-ESTHETICS. 
10, ON THE METHOD OF POLIT;CAL Economy. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:— 1. Theology and | 
Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and 
Travels.—3. Science.—4. Histury and Biography.—5. 
Belles Lettres.—6. Art. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 















Now ready (One Shilling), No. 139. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, with Illustrations by GEORGE Dv | 
MAURIER and S. L. Fiupes. 
CONTENTS. 
Lorp KI.GoBBin. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 38. “O'Shea’s Barn.” 

— 39. An Early Galop. 

— 40. Old Memories. 

— 41. Two Familiar Epistles. 

— 42. An Evening in the Drawing-Room. 
LITERATURE AND DocmMa.—I. By Matthew Arnold. 
THe HERSCHELS AND THE STAR-DEPTHS. 

UNDER THE MOUNTAINS. 
Hours iN A LIBRARY. No. I.—Lord Chesterfield. 
THE ADVENTURES OF Harry RicuMOND. (With an 
Illustration). 
Chap. 42, The Marquis of Edbury and his Puppet. 
— 43, 1 become one of the Chosen of the 
Nation. | 








— 44. A First Struggle with my Father. | 
Situ, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. | 





“ The oldest and youngest of the Magazines.” 

TMHE GENILEMAN'’S MAGAZINE. | 
One Shilling Monthly. | 
CONTENTs FoR JULY. 
THE VALLEY OF Poprtes. By the Author of | 
‘Christopher Kenrick’ aud “The Tallauts of Barton.” | 
Chaps. VIL-X. 

THE PHILOSOPHER OF CHELSEA. 

THe TICHBORNE DOLE. 

ON THe Comic WriTeRS OF ENGLAND. 
Cowden Clark. IV. Butler. 
ThE INNER LIVE OF NAPOLEON, 

Him 
Dartmoor. By “Black Moss.” 
Tae Ascot Gotp Cur. A Sporting Sketch. By 
. “ Whis,” 
THE Lire Gvuarps. I, From 1660 to 1714. 
Army Chaplain. 
THE Last DAYs OF THE COMMUNE. By J. B. Marsh. 
W ITHIN AND WITHOUT. A Series of Mosaics from the 
City. By D. Morier Evans. VII, Bohemian Remi 
niscences, 
TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. May be ordered through all Booksellers. 





By Charles | 


By “ One who knows 


By an 


THE 


| TRACES OF 


SPECTATOR. 


rmuuik ART 
for JULY (price 2s 6d), contains the 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1. Kept Ty, after E. Nicol, A.R.A. 
2. Tue Wuire Cock ane, after R. A. Hillingford. 
3. Evrore, from the Group in Marble by P. Mae- 
Dowell, R.A. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy (Concluding Notice)—The Bath Museum—A 
Genuine Artistic Race—How the Louvre was Saved— 
The International Exhibition: Belgian and Bavarian 
Pictures—Aretie Scenery, &e.. &e 
And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 

With this Number is issued Part IIL of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 


JOURNAL 
fu 


lowiag 








| bound in cloth. 
| London: Virtve & Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 
| 


Price 2s 6d. 
T= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXIV. JULY, 1871. 

1. THe Nero-TaGa. By W. MeCall, M.A. 

2. Tue French THEOPHILANTHROPISTS, 
Beard, D.D. 

3. Tue RELATION OF THE NeW TESTAMENT MESSIAH 
To HIS Jewish Prorotyre. By Samuel David- 
son, D.D., LL.D. 

4. Bisuor HAMPDEN. By Presbyter Anglicanus. 

5. JouN Wesiey: IL. By John Gordon 

6. THe Recovery Or JERUSALEM. By C. Kegan Paul, 


By J.R. 


M.A. 
7. Notices oF Books. 
Publishers: Messrs. WiLuiAMs and Norgate, M4 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
No. LXXVIIL, JULY, 1871, price 3s 6.1. 
HE JOURNAL of 


SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association), edited by Henry Mavuops- 
LeY, N.D., and JOHN Sippaup, M.D. 

CONTENTS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFLUBNCE OF THE MIND UPON 
THe Bopy IN Healt AND Disease. By Daniel H. 
Tuke, M.D. 

MADNESSIN ANIMALS. By W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D. 

GENERAL PARALYSIS OF THE INSANR—ITS NOSOLOGICAL 
Posrrion. By G. Mackenzie Bacon, M.D. 

AsyLum Notes ON ScarLet Fever. By T. W. 

McDowall, M.D., Edin. 





| STATISTICS OF PAUPER INSANITY. By R. Boyd, M.D. 
By T. 8. 


A CASE OF CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS. 
Clouston, M.D. 

OGCASIONAL NOTESOF THE QUARTER :—A Social Blot.— 
Age and work.—The Insane in Cottages.—The Aim 


§13 


CRACROFT'’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71. 

Show'!ng the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 187i, and 
Yield per Cent, on Parchase Price. 

Loudon EFrrinGHAM WILSON, 


Publisher, Royal 


| Exchange. 


Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 


Will shortly bs ready, the Second Edition of 


’ ’ 
CRACROFT'S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
adlitional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property: Leasehold, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 


| Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 


“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Luvestor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 


| to the first edition.” 


Also, 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent, Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-Germin War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Averag* of the Bink Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 


40rn Year. 


| © heteaaieatas RS’S JOURNAL— 


MENTAL. 


| Our First Lopaine, 


CONTENTS of JULY Pant.—Price 7. 
Somer ORIGINAL Lerrers OF MAKY RUSSELL MiTroRoD's 
DURABLE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
GOING THROUGH THE TUNNEL. 
PAT’s DIAMOND, 
IN KAMCHATKA. 
Tue UNIversity BoaT-Races, 
In Two Parts. 


| MeEvLEVAL GOLDSMITHS, 


of Asylum Treatment.—Hydrate of Chloral.—Chloro- | 


form in Convulsions.—A Persistent Delusion.—A 
Singular Mania.—Murder of an Attendant. 
Reviews OF Recent Books ON MENTAL SCIENCE.— 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RetROsPECT, &e. 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J.and A. Cuurcuit., New Burlingtou Street. 


JULY, 
Ellited by J. 





ips MAGAZINE for 
being No. XIX. of the New Series. 


| A. Frouve, M.A. 


CONTENTS. 
Home GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND. 
Liberal. 


By an Irish 


ANIMAL WoRrSHIP AMONG TU& OLD 

SCANDINAVIANS. By Jou A. Hjaltalin. 

Don CARLOS. 

TOURAINE IN APRit, 1871, 

THe ENGLISH WoRrRKING-CLASSES AND THE 
CommuNK. By “The Journeyman Engineer.” 

Erasmus MoONTANUS: an Old Danish Comedy. 
lated by Peter Toft. 

SALT LAKE CITY AND THE VALLEY SETILEMENTs. By 
Charles Marshall. 


PARIS 


Trans- 


| GREAT BRITAIN CONFEDERATED. 


Suum Curqgue, The Moral of the Paris Catastrophe. 
By W. R. G. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
1. “ Goop-Byet, SweeTuHeart!” By Rhoda Broughton, 
. The Roya ACADEMY. 
Tue Sea's Bripe. By Cholmondeley Pennell. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
TTuHE 
for JOLY. 
CONTENTS. 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flower,” and “ Ked 
as a Rose is She.” Chaps. L. to VI. 
DANTON AND CAMILLE DESMOULINS. 
Tue ILLUsTRious Dr. MATHEUS, Chaps. X, and XL 
TELEGRAPHS AND TELEGRAMS, 
. Tue LANDLORD Or “THE SUN.” By William Gil 





SIS Sime oo 


THE COUNTRY OF THE KORAKS. 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 
THe MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTs, 
ToorTH-DRAWING EX fRAORDINARY,. 
Four Pieces OF ORIGINAL Poerry. 
And Conclusion of an entirely Original Tale, entitled 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON, 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations, 


Now ready.—Mrs. HENRY W0OOD'S MAGAZINE, 
TINHE ARGOSY for JULY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Dene Hottow. By the Author of “ East Lyane."’ 

Lilustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

2. CAPTAIN COOK'S COMPANION, 

3. Tué IsLe OF DkBAMS 

4. GETTING AWAY. By Johnny Ludlow. 

5. HAMILTON Brora ers 

6. ON NIELLO AND Revousse Work, 

7. HAYDN’s First Love. 
Price 6d monthly. 

A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, Strand. 


C RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS. 








pststep IMPROVEMENTS. 





ue NEW REED VALVE, with 
4 Parallel Action. Dare 
\ taaaae VEILED BOURDON. 


ue NEW OCLAVE COUPLER. 





PRICES from L12 to £125.— 
CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, 

have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 


| duced by the percussion action of the harmonium. 


Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 

Sourdon stop, while it has a surprising rounduess in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
touch. The vox-humana stop has likewise been intro 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 


| quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 


bert. (Conclusion.) 
8, TEACHING THE TEACHER. 
9, OveHT We TO Visit Her? By Mrs, Edwardes | 


Author of * Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 26. Rawdon cries Pec:savi. 
— 27. Blackballed, 
— 2s. Alone! 
Ricuarp BentLey & Sox, New Burlington Street. 








Now ready, price 6d, by post 7d, Third Quarter of the | 


Might dah tn REVIEW. 
‘4 Embracing Topics of interest in General Liter- 


ature and Science, Edited by J. 8S. Laurie, formerly 


H.M, Inspector of Schools, Assistant-Royal Commis- | 


| sioner, and Director-General of Public Instruction, 
Ceylon. 


CONTENTS OF NO, 3:— 

Plato as an Educationist—Walter Morrison, Esq.. 
M.P.—Emmanuel Hospital and the Endowed Schools 
Commission—W. 8S. Dalgleish, M.A.—Geometry in 
German Schools—J. R. Morell, formerly H.M. Inspec- 


| tor of Schools—Scientifle Instruction ; its Aims and 
| Methods—G, Gore, F.R.S.—The Times on Geographical 


Ignorance—Notices of Books—Memoranda, 
London: JOHN MARSHALL and Co,, 42 Paternoster 
Row. SIMPKIN and Co, HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


kindred instruments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
2.1 Regent Street, W. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES 
Wonverrut Sicghr-Restorer. 
ee ar aan Pa) mI tr) 
NATALINE PEBBLES, 
MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 
WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. 
JERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 
will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacle, 


consisting of a Briiliant Pebble of high polish, called 


“NATALINE,” 


| which possesses qualities 80 loug needed—Lightness, 


Absevce of Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
ing of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, but an 





| ornament. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. ano A. PYKE, 
32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE, 
And 63 FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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HENRY s. KING & Co. 
NEW BOOKS. 


~ 


~) 


Just published, a New Novel, One Volume crown Syo, | 


10s 6d, 


HOLME LEE. 
HER TITLE of HONOUR. | 


Two Vi V lame 3 3p ist ‘BVO, | 243, 4 
SENIOR, NASSAU WILLIAM. 
JOURNALS KEPT in FRANCE 
and ITALY, 
From 1848 to 1852. With a Sketch of 
the Revolution of 1848. Edit 
danghter, M. C. M. SIMPSON. 


(tt. 
The NILE WITHOUT a DRA- 
GOMAN. 


“We have in these 
minute description of life as it ap- 
peared on the banks of the Nile; all 
that could be seen or was worth see- 
ingin nature or in art is here plea- 
santly and graphicaliy set down...... 
It is a book to read during an autumn 
holiday." —Speetator. 

‘Written in bright and pleasant style, 
and full of practical common-sense.” 
— Notes and Queries. 


Oue Volume crown Syo, 33 6d, 
BROOKE, STOPFORD A. 
e y Ps 
FREEDOM in the CHURCH of 
‘tT 
ENGLAND. 
Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey 
Judgment. 

“This plea for freedom in the Estab- 
lished Chureh is in some ways well 
reasoned, in every way well written.” 
—Nonconformist. 

“Interesting and readable, and cha- 
racterized by great clearness of 
thought, frankness of statement, and 
moderation of tone.”“—Church Opinion. 

“All who care for the progress of 
liberal thought will read it with pro- 
fit.”"—E-raminer. 


8y¥0, sowed, 6d. 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
NOTES on th e. 
y AN ART CRITIC. 
A very sensible and eminently read- 
able brochure. iene’ bl 





ublishers’ Circular. 


c 





‘Tn ‘the Press, 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 
The INN of STRANGE MEET- 
INGS, and other P oems, 


NEW NOVELS SHORTLY TO APPEAR. 
Two Volumes. 
J. MASTERMAN, Author of “ A Fatal Error. 


___ HALF- A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS, 


Three Volumes. 


The COUNTESS VON BOTHMER. 
CRUEL as the GRAVE. — 


One Vi ole ume. 


F. E, BUNNETT. 
The MILL in the VALLEY. 








To appear immediately. 
PAGE, 8. HOOD. a 
DISCIPLINE and DRILL, 


Four Lectures delivered to the London 
Scottish Rifle Volunteers by Captain 
§. Hoop PaGe, Adjutant of the 
Regiment, late of the 10th Light 
Infantry, and Adjutant of the Edin- 
burgh Rifle Brigade. 





ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


This day is published, price 2s 61. 


Vol. IX—C ICE R O. 


By the Eprror. 
A Volume will be published Quarterly, 
WItttAM BLAcKwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


The THIRD E :DITION of 


MR. REYNOLDS HOLES 
BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 


Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and Li 


md 


Just published, price 1s; 

rp MATCH TAX: a 
Finance. By W. STANLEY 

Professor of Political Economy 

Manchester. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing 


per post for 13 peuny stamps, 
Problem in 
JEVONS, M. A., 
in Owens Col se, 


Cross, 


d by his | 


pages the most 


| 


} stre mgth med by wide experience as well as by syste- 


|The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY 


|The DIVINE DEATH: 


London 


THE [July 1, 1871, 


Just publis 23 6d. 


BEN RHYDDING: 


ITS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, AND THERAPEUTICg 








SPECTATOR. 
STRAHAN AND 60'S LIST. 


“THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 


hed, price 







2s 6d Monthly. ay SANES DATED, G4. 
Divacsmiens atin JULY. | Author of * Man 1B nent of Health,” &., &e. 
P SPENCER ON MORAL INTUITIONS AND CONTENTS. 
: By Richard H. Hatton, Chap. 1. Ben Ruyoorxa Revisitep, 
2D AN STANLEY ‘s QUESTIONS. By Peter Bayne. 2. Ben RuyovoinGc HyGiene. 
3. Music AND Morat Part 3. The Listener. By the BEN RHYDDING THERAPEUTICS—ECLEctro, 


APPLIANCES. 
AN BATH. 
ESSED ATR BATH. 
E NITY AND GAL = 
‘. BEN havporne ix WINTE 
9 Conclusion—ILLUSTRATI ve C ASES, 
“T consider this book the best ever written about 


HYpDROPATHIC 
THe Rom 
~ MPR 


liev. Th R 


Hay 
4, RErvawics, Crvin 
Hunt. 

TRADES’ UNIONS, STRIKES, AND 
Rejoinder, By G ge Potter. 
>. THE RATIONALE OF > ANTI- RiTUALIsM. 

G. Hf. Sumner. 





AND Socran. By the Rey. John 


De oy be Oe 






Lock-ouTs. A 





eee Eset 


3y the Rev. 


7. THe Use or MODERN LITER haa HIGHER | Ben Rhydding."—W. MacLeon. 
Epucation. By J. R. Moz A ’ . = wm * : " 

8. Tye CHARACTER OF CHR IST: ae it Supply an one a: A. G. Dasnany, 066 athampton Street, 
Adequate Basis for a Religion? By the Rev, T. |“ " _—— ee 
W. Fowle. Thi : Oe ith 1 29 e 

9, VERIFICATION OF BELrErs. By Henry Sidgwick, ruin Gag, Ove, WHR phates. cam, Ge. 

10, GALLICANISM, AND THE New Dogma O¥ INFALLI- ROSETTA STONE (in the 


~ 

A. Dorner, of Berlin. | British Museum) in Hieroglyphics and Greek, 

| with transl: utions and an e explans ut on of the Hierogly- 
p! ical characters By 2L SHARPE, Author of 


‘The History of Egypt,” 
Hk DECREE of CANOPUS in 


T 
Hieroglyphics and Greek, with translations, &, 


BILITY. Dr. J. 








FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann 
WOLPGANG VON GOETHE. Translated in the 
Original Metres, by BAYARD TAYLOR. 2 vols. post 
Syo. [Vearly ready. 


The COOLIE: his Rights and Wrongs. 2. 0s 
Notes of a Journey to British Guiana, with a| ?Y° AMUEL } —_— ee 
Review of the System and of the Recent British London: J. RusseELL 
Commission of Inquiry. Post 8vo. [Yearly ready. | nan _ ‘ : 

| Now ready, price 2s 6d. 

_BENONI BLAKE, M.D. By the oh CIP WALPER SCOTT 
— of “ Peasant Lite in the North.” 2 vols. IFE of - ik WALTER SCOTT. 

rown Syo, 2Is. “ "ee ee LL.D. yr 
oO y RRUTHE «L.D. 
“A powerful story, having all the humour, pathos, | (54 yy; = wpa cect iota 

and exquisite chara ‘teriz ition which marked the best W. se R. C1 i 

of the author's short stories."—.Noncon formist. out t. CHAMBE 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST: a Familiar 
Account of a Visit to India. Py NORMAN MACLEOD, 
D.D. With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, 
cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

“Tt would be difficult to point out in our popular 
literature a book which in anything like the same 
compass conveys so full or so instructive a knowledge 
of British India. It deserves to be read with the 
attention due toa mind of rare sagacity and candour, 
thoroughly versed in the knowledge of mankind, and 





Lately published, 8vo, plates, cloth, 7s 6d. 








SMITH, 36 Soho Square 


By 
ABBOTSFORD 
Edited by W, 


rs, London ¢ and Edinburgh, 








Ready, the Second E lition, revised, with New Preface 
and Two Dia grams, 8vo, 142, price 4s 6d, in 
extra cloth 

\ R. DU DLEY BAXTER’S WORK on 

4 NATIONAL DEBTS, quoted by the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer in his Speech on National Debts, 

June 2, 1871 (see 


pages 9 and 15). 
London: Robe 


yp. 


pp- 


Charing Cross, S W. 





matic reading.—Saturday Review. 


The WAR and the COMMUNE. By | 


JOSEPH MAzZINI. Sewed, Is. 


| HEROIN ES in OBSCURITY : a Second 
Series of “Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” By 
Sara TYTLER. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 


RT JOHN Busy, 32 
The NATIONAL DEBT. 
| Price 6d. 

eo ICH of the CHANCELLOR of the 

KJ EXCHEQUER on the iy 1 of June, 1871, revised. 

*Cur improbe, carse 
Non aliquid patria tanto emetiris acervo? 

London: Robert JOHN Busn, 32 Charing Cross, 3s, S.W. 


Double Columns, pp. 33 
TIRGIL in ENGLISH 


lilustrated from the British 


), price 7s Gal. 
RHYTHM. 

Poets. A manual 

Rovert CoRBet 


of 
the NEW TESTAMENT: a Study for the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England. By the Rev, G. - cai Matas ee 
A. JAcoB, D.D. late Head Master of Christ's Hos- | £0° Master and Scholar, By Rev, 
r > oe 2 | SINGLETON, M.A. 
pital Post Svo, 16s. | 
London: 


a Sermon 
preached in St. Paul's Catheral, on Good Friday, 
1871. By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of 
Derry. Sewed, ls. | 





BELL and DALpy. 


viet Edition, voveed and e: i ged, crown 8yo, 1s; 
by post, Is 1 

R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS 

on the MINERAL SPRINGS of HARROGATE, 


Se 


STRAMAN and Co., Ludgate Hill. By ADAM BuALEY, M.A., M.D., Cantab., Fellow of the 
Se in ————— | Koyal College of Physicians of London. 
- ine fow Gaye. ae London; J.audA, CHURCHILL. Harrogate: THOMAS 
TORKS on NATIONAL DEFENCE, | Hours. 


orm with * \ 
e:lp. Svo, 63 ; iar, 


and on MILITARY ORGANIZATION and 
HISTORY. 
By Colonel Sir R. A. Srarto Aparr, Bart., 


A.D.C, to the Queen. 





Just published, wm or lks in Yorkshire 
N.W. and N.E, Ze paper, 21s. 
ALKS in “YORKSHIRE, WAKE- 

FIELD, and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. By W.S. 
With a Map and 55 Woodeuts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 
: B. W. ALLEN, and FIELDIN 


Part 1.—ORGANIZATION of the MILITTA. 
MILITIA of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
-rice 2s. 


KS, 
ReAveER, and Dyer, 
und McINNEs, 


or lon: 








HANDBOOK for REF 


2—DEFENCE of LONDON )RMERS. 


Systems First and Sec nd,—Price 1s 6. 


Part 








— ISTORY of the CORRUPTIONS of 

Part 3.—DEFENCE of PORTSMOUTH. “— sCHRISTIANITY. By Rev. J. Prrestiey, 
DEFENCE of EAST SUFFOLK, LL.D. F.RS. In one volume, Carriage free on 

Price 1s 6d. | receipt of 28 61 in stamps. The Book embraces:— 

er aay ncn og oR . . carrer | Ll. History of Opinions relating to Jesus Christ. 2. 

Part 4.—ENGLAND and HER WARS SINCE | phe Docirine of Atonement. 3, Concerning Grace, 


1815. In Three Parte. —Price 1s. Original Sin, and Predestination. 4. —~ | to Saints 











. 2 . > . YE. and Angels, 4. State of _ Dead, The Lord's 
Part 6.—IRELAND: HER WARS and STRATI Supper. z. Bapt sm. 8. anges that have been 
GICAL HISTORY, ustiuimanainiss ,.. | made in tt thod of Put yl ership. % Cl I 
COMMUNICATION BETWEEN CEN- Discipline. ah sisters in the Chr 
TRAL ASIA and HIND¢ STAN. Church. 11. H Paj p . » 


f Church Re 


Price 1 Monastie Life. 153. pI 
3 Strand, London. 


Address, H. Baa SE, 17 

























Part 6—CLASSIFICATION of the CAUSES of chee 
WAR. . ~ r 
NATIONAL DEFENCES and MILITIA. UTOT Y PE GALLERY, 

hieele ae 36 RATHBONE P W. 
—— a Grand Exhibit Autotype res uily from 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal United | 19 tii] s. Admission free. 
Service Institution and other sources, ——— 
AM Ripa LY, . Piccadilly; MITCHELL, Charing YOLLECTION of DR AW INGS by the 
; and all Bo ksellers, ao ee GREAT DUTCH MAST 
N BEALE MAYOR, Esq, now exhibiting 









New Work by Dr PS. mn Mou! mt St v et 


IT, IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS inculing Catalogu. 

THOUGHT. 
DOYAL POLYTECHNIC 
\ . ¢ ‘ 


53 6d. 


RCHILL, 


ix Coloured Plates, —Pr ofe ssor 
Sauna ek ie i ‘ 

by post, 1s 1d. 
‘Translated from 


18mo, cloth limp, Is; fre« 


NNO DOMINI 2071 














P the Dutch Original, with Preface, Index, and 
Explanatory Not Dr. ALEX. V. W. BIKKERS. 

Anno Domini 2071" will be more successful than uildings and Stree e-engage- 
its competitors in the same department of literature. ment of E D D Lv q st—Ti 28 
Saturday Leview, Ghost and A jg2 





WILLIAM TroG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. | One Shilling. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


, 
My Experiences of the War 
etween FRANCE and GERMANY. By Arcut- 
BALD FoRBES, one of the Special Correspondeuts 

of the Daily News, 2 vols. 8vo 
“This work will be read with unflagging interest. 
We recommend it as one of the best records of the 
It is written in a vivid and picturesque style, 






war. 
and is replete with incidents of personal adventure and 
narratives of absorbing interest, at once true and 


remarkable.”"— United Service Magazine, 


Life and Letters of William 


BEWICK the ARTIST Edited by THOMAS 
LANDSEER, A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. | 


Life and Adventures of Count 


BEUGNOT, Minister of State under Napoleon I. 
Edited, from the French, by CHar.otTre M. 
Younes, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,’ ke. 2 
vols. 8v0, 50s. [July 7. 


Turkish Harems and Circassian | 


HOMES. By Mrs. HAnvey, of Ickwell Bury. Svo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s, 
The Times, May 26.—" Mrs. Harvey's book gives us 
an account of one of the most delightful and romantic 
voyage ssthat ever was made. We cannot call to mind 
any account written of lute years which is so full of 
valuable information upon Turkish household life.” 


VOLS, IIL. anv IV. oF 
Her Majesty's Tower. By W. 


HepwortH Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. | 
THIRD EDITION. 


i 
Diary of the Besieged Resident | 
in PARIS. Reprinted freuk’ the Daily News, with | | 
several New Letters aud Preface, SECOND Epirion, 
revised. 8vo, 15s, 


The Ladye Shakerley, being the 


Record of the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. | 
A Cheshire Story. By ONE of the House cf 
EGERTON, Second Edition. 1 vol., 63, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of cele ills Salem 
Chapel,” &. 3 vols. 


Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 


Restored. By the Author of 


“Son and Heir.” 3 vols. 

“An exceptionally good novel. It will be widely 
read. It stirs the reader's deepest feelings, its charac- 
ters are new, its plans and incidents original.”—/s¢. 

“There is a good deal of freshness and vivacity | 
about this story, and some good painting both of 
scenery and character."—Sufurday Review. 


The Next Generation. By John 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. SEcoND EpITION, 3 vols. 
“Mr, Maguire's clever book will well repay perusal.” 
Times. 
“A capital novel."—Pos?, 
“This book is clever and sparkling.”"—Sfandard. 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
“A very interesting novel.”"—T7imes, 


James Gordon’s Wife. 


_ “An interesting novel, pleasantly written, 
in tone, and easy in style.” —G/obe, 

“ The illustrations of society in its various phases 
are cleverly and spiritedly done."—J’ost. 


Her Own Fault. By Mrs. J. K. 


SPENDER. 3 vols. | 
“This novel is full of power and full of iuterest.”"— 
Post. 
“The story is vigorous and original.” — 
Quarterly Review. 


3 vols. 


retined 


British | 


Just published, demy 8vo, 96 pp., paper covers, ls; 
or limp cloth, Is 6d. ! 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN FROM’ 
THE BRICKYARDS OF ENGLAND. 
A STATEMENT OF FACTS, WITH APPEAL AND 
tEMEDY, 
By GrorGe StH, F.S.A., Coalville, Leicester. 
“Mr, George ye i cnene has raised a ery which, we 
think, will sir eply into the ear and heart of kng 
jand...... This iz fe fatig abl advocate of the down- | 
trodden children of Christian England has published a 
pamphlet which should be in the hands of all Sehool 
Zourds, and of every Christian and phil vnthropist in 
this country. That pamphlet teems with facts, verified 
by the unimpeachable evidk nee of eye witnesses.”— | 











School Board Chronicle, June 3, 1871, in a long Paper | 
Lond on: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Now ready , Divisions I. and LL, illustrated with Por- 
traits , Views, Maps, Plans of Battles, &e. 
HE | R ANCO- PRUSSLAN WAR: its | 
Causes, Incidents, and Consequences. Edited by | 
Captain H. M. Hi w1eR, B.CS., F.G.8,, Author of * The 
Seven Weeks’ War,” ‘The British Expedition to } 
Abyssinia,” &c. 
WILLIAM MACKENzIf, 22 Paternoster Row, London, | 


signed * D.C.L. (Oxon). | 
| 
| 





JUST 


| Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 


SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


THE POPU LAR 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





“DURNTON ABBEY. 


Author of ** La Beata,” “ The Garstangs,” &c. 3 vols, 


hy T. A. TROLLOPE, ! 


CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. 


by J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of * Uncle Silas,’ 


ROOKSTONE. 


By the Author of * Wild as a Hawk,” 


*“Checkmate,” &¢, 3 vols, 


“ TIester Kirton,” &c. 3 vols. 


The LANDLORD of “ THE SUN? 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of * Shirley Hall Asylum,” &e, 


A PEERLESS WIFE. 


By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ 


of the 


The OUTBREAK 
REVOLUTION. 


By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


A WOILLYN. 


3 vols, crown Svyo. 
crown Svo,. 


"&e. 3 vols, 


GREAT FRENCH 


3 vols. crown Syvo. 


By Mrs. EILOART, Author of * From Thistle—Grapes?"’ “ Meg,” &e, 3 vols, 


Also, immediately, 


The AGENT of BROOME WARREN, 


3 vols. crown Syu, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SONS, New Burlington Street. 








WHO WAS JUNIUS? 
Now ready, with Facsimiles and Woodcuts, 4to, 63a, 
THE HANDWRITING OF JUNIUS. 
PROFESSIONALLY INVESTIGATED. 
By Mr. CHARLES CHABOT, Expert. 


With Preface and Collateral Evidence, 


“We congratulate Mr. Twisleton upon having set- 
tled, as we think, once for all the long-disputed con- 
troversy respecting the authorship of the Juuian 
Letters.”—Quarterly Review, April, 371. 

“We presume that this curious and extremely in- 
teresting volume will be accepted by the greater pirt 
of the public as virtually s¢ sttling the venerable question 
of the authorship of the Junius Letters.”—Cornhill 
Magazine. 

“We agree with the Quarterly, We must accept 
Mr. Twisleton’s work as tinal. If Sir Philip Francis 


JOHN MURRAY, 


MR. PROCTOR’S SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 


by the Hon. EDWARD TWISLETON, 


and Junius were not identical, then it is possible for 
two persons not only to have precisely the samo tricks 
of handwriting and the same individualities of pune 
tuation, aad to preserve them through reams of manu- 
script, but to be able without knowing it in all moments 
of forgetfulness to write different hands, each of which 
shall be the hand of the other.""—Spectator, 

“Our re anders must recognize the earn: ost desire of 
Mr. ‘Tw m to present his case fairly and impar- 
tially; an a the result will be, we doubt not, a verdict 
from the majority aftirm tive of the ideutity of Francis 
and Juuius.”—NVotes and Queries. 







Albemurle Street. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS; 


A Series of Familar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. 


By R. A. PROCTOR, B.A., F.R ALS., Author of * 


“The book is principally occupied with short essays 


on interesting subjects lying within the domain of 
natural science, such as the Gulf Stream, tidal waves, 
tornadoes, earthquakes 
topics, The papers we 


London: 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRC 





and several other similar 
ll deserve the title of light 


LONGMANS, GREE 


Other Worlds than Ours,” “ The San,” &, 

~° for leisure hours; they are popular in the 
proper seuse of the word, remarkable for lucidity and 
the manner in which somewhat difficult investigations 
aud deductions are made interesting and easy to the 
nuu-scientific mind.”"—Giobe 





N, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


CULATION AT 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh copies carefully selected from the lists 
increases, and an ample 


» supply is provi "ide 1 of ail the principal forthe 


’ the Leading Publishers are added from day to day as the demand 


nning Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
AT ANY DATE, 
lately added to the Collection, and Catalog 

and will be forwarded, pos 


COMMENCING 
The July Lists of Books 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


of Surplas Copies withdrawn for 
¢ free, on application, 








MUDIE’S § 


Ciry Orrice—4 King Srreet, CHEAPSIDE, 





HENRY SOTHERAN AND OO, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURLOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
300KS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHUICEST BINDINGS. 
Catalogues Gratis on application. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE, for JULY. 


by J. A. FroupeE, M.A. Price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS. 

TiomME GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND. By an Irish Liberal. 

TRACKS OF ANIMAL WORSHIP AMONG THE OLD SCANDINAVIANS, 
Hjaltalfn. 

Don CARLOS, 

TOURAINE, IN APRIL 1871. 

‘THE ENGLISH WORKING CLASSES AND THE PARIS COMMUNE, 
Engineer.” 

ERASMUS MONTANUS: an Old Danish Comedy. 

SALT LAKE CITY AND THE VALLEY SETTLEMENTS. 

“GREAT BRITAIN CONFEDERATED. 

Suum Curque. The Moral of the Paris Catastrophe. 


SCENES in the SUNNY SOUTH; 
the Atlas Mountains and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria, 


Colonel the Hon. C. S. VEREKER, M.A, 2 vols. post Svo, 21s, 
(On Tuesday next. 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS: a Collec- 


tion of Scattered ESSAYS. By Joun TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. With 7 
Woodcut Illustrations by E. WHyMPER, Crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- 
TIFIC PEOPLE: a Sertes of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
the same Author. Second Elition, 8vo, price 14s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS, 


Second Series. By JaAwes ANTHONY Frovupz, M.A,, late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 8vo, price 12s, 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on _ the 


SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixtb), 
thorougbly revised. 2 vols. crown Svo, price 163, 


HISTORY of ROME. By Witnerm Inve. 


English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. Vols. I. and IL. 8yo, 
price 30s. 


The CANADIAN DOMINION. 


MARSHALL. With Six Full-page Illustrations engraved on wood. 
12s 6d. 


The MARQUIS of POMBAL. 


DA CARNOTA. Second Edition, 8vo, price 7s, 


The YOUNG DUKE and COUNT ALARCOS. 


By the Right Hon. BENJAMIN DisRAeELt, M.P. Cabifet Edition, uniform with 
“ Lothair” ; the Two Works complete in One Volum4@, crown Svo, price 6s, 


KATE COVENTRY: an Autobiography. By 
G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Complete in 1 vol., uniform with the “Gi! ladiators,” 
a as Modern Novelist’s Library.’ Crown Syo, price 2s, boards, or 2s 6d, 
cloth, 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By Juun WitttAmM Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physio- 
logy in the University of New York. 3 vols. medium 8vo, price 21s. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA & the EARLY JESUITS. 


By Stewart Rose. New Elition, thoroughly revised. 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 16s. 


MEMOIR of the REV. THOMAS MADGE, late 


Minister of Essex-Street Chapel, London. By the Rey. W.JAmMes. 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 10s 6d. 


FUNDAMENTALS; or, Bases of Belief concern- 
ing Man and God: a Handbook of Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy. 
By the Rey. T. GrirfiTtu, M.A. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


A COMPENDIUM of BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


on the CANONICAL BOOKS of the HOLY SCRIPTURES: Revised and 
enlarged, with a Supplement aud Addenda. By FREDERICK SARGENT. 8yv0, 


with Facsimile, price 12s. 
WORDS: an 


JUDGED by his 
cting Christ. 


Weigh a certain kind of Evidence respe 
8vo, price 8s 6.1. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATION: a Series of Ques- 
tions on Scripture History, for the Use of Young Persons. By ‘THOMAs GRIBBLE. 
Feap. 8vo0, price 33 6d. 


The PRESENT STATE of CHRISTENDOM in 
its relation to the SECOND COMING of THE LORD. By the Rev. AvGustvus 
CLISSOLD, M.A., 8vo price 2s 6d. 

Custos, quid de nocte ? 


COSMOPOL ITAN COOKERY: by Urpatn 


Dvsors, Chef de ¢ ‘uisine their Imp erial Majesties the E miper yr and Empress 
of Germany. With 310 W od Engravings and a Frontispiece. 4to, price 21s. 


On SOME DISORDE RS of the NERVOUS 


SYSTEM in C an. DHOOD. Being the Lumleian Lectures delivered before 
the Royal Cx lle ge of Pi hhysi¢ ans in Ma By CHARLES West, M.D., &c., 


Edited 


By Jéa A. 


By “ The Journeyman 


Translated by Peter Toft. 
3y Charles Marshal. 


By W. RB. G. 


including 
By Licutenant- 


3y CHARLES 


8vo, price 


By the Conpg 


Attempt to 


By THOMAS GRIBBLE. 


—Esaias xx. 1. 
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Physician to the Hos] pital for Sick Children. Crown 8vo, price 5s, 
rom . hy . 

A SY STEM of SURG iE R Y, in Treatises by 
Vari Authors ed by T. Ho _ &e., Surgeon and Leeturer on 
Surgery, St. Ge Ho spital. Second E tit yu, now complete, in Five 
VOLUMES, Svo, with numerous Illustration . price FIVE GUINEAS, 








London : READER, and DYER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


LONDON: Printed by 
aud Published by him at the ‘ 





JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County ¢ 
* SPECTATOR” Ottice, No. 1 Welliugtom Street, Strand, afore 


es, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Frrzceranp, 

Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vols, (Just ready, 
OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton Forman, In 


1 vol. crown S8vo. 


MOORLAND and STREAM. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
OLD MARGARET. By Henry Kinestey, Author 
of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 2 vols. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &e. 
JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farseoy, Author of 
* Grif,” &. 3 vols. 


MY HEROINE. A New Story. 
CLARA DELAMAINE: a 


CUNNINGHAM, 3 vols. 
SENTENCED by FATE: a New Novel. 

Eyre. In 3 vols. 
HARRY DISNEY: 

DE WALDEN, In 3 vols. 
MADAME LA MARQUISE: 


Author of “Dacia Singleton,” “ Altogether Wrong,” & 


FAIRLY WON ;; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 


H.S. E. 3 vols. [Just ready, 


The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; Memoirs of 


Mr. Golightly. By Martin LEGRAND. In 1 vol. [Just ready. 


The PRUSSIAN SPY. By V. Vataonr. 2 vols. 


By W. Barry. 1 vol, 


By the Author of 


3 vols. 


1 vol. 
Novel. By Atex. Wu, 
By Setwyn 
an Autobiography. By Aruot, 


a Novel. By the 


3 vols. | 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





SECOND EDITION for July, now ready. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW POEM. 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for JULY. 


DER RU RUHM; or, the W reck of German Unity. 


The Narrative of a nnd abarger Hauptmann. 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for JULY. 
MACMILLAN’S M AGAZINE for JULY also 
contains :— 
“Patry.” Chaps. 37-40. 
How LITERATURE MAY ILLUSTRATE History.” By Professor Masson. | 


*Two NIGHTS IN A FRENC Ht PRISON DURING THE CIVIL WAR.” 
” «Por E AND COWPER.’ 
“PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS OF FIFTY YEARS’ moaganes IN IRELAND.” 
By Joho Hamilton of St. Ronan’s. Parts IIL. and | 
PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHL My 


Just published, Part IT. ,“* Heat,” price 4s 6. 


+ r . > 
NATURAL I HILOSOPHY: 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. 

By Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. 
Translated and edited, with extensive additions, by Profe- 
of Queen's College, Belfast. 
In Four Parts, medium Svo. Illustrated by 719 Engravings on Wood. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS, 4s 6d. j 
Part II. HEAT, 4s 6d. 
“ We have no work in our own scientifle literature to be compared with it...... {t 
will form an admirable text-book for special-science classes in schoo!ls,”"—Quarterly 
Jour: nal of Science 
“In addition to bei ing a good class-book, it is well adapted for pri — sone as 


the style is good and the examples remarkably well chosen.”"—Slud 
London: BLAC ACKIE and Son, 44 Pater r Ro Ww. 





sor Everett, D.C.L. 





Now ready, Third Edition, er denieh 1, Joth, ls 61; by post, ls 8d. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


A New MEetuop of Ccre 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morniag Post. 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the | 
p ne pi sage used.” —Spectator, 

‘The views of such men as Dr, Foakes and Dr. os ait a 
beginning tu gait igrcund amongst the medical ssion.”"—Chemic 
17, 1371. 

GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Strect. 
May be had from all Booksellers, 


re, we are glad to say, 
al Nes, March 


London: 





Just published, i, in 8yo, price 2s 6d, cloth, 


PYLE PRESENT STATE of CHK ISTEN DOM, in its relation | 
to the SECOND CUMING of the LORD. By the Rev. Aw iUSTUS CLISSOLD, 

Custos, quid de nocte?—ESATAS xx. 11, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 





NEW POEM by the AUTHOR of * VASCO i RINALDO.” 
Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. Svo, price 33 6d, 
hla and NIG HT-TIME: Poems. By the Author of 
8 * Vasco " and * Ri naldo.” 
GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


London: LONGMANs, 
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